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SERVING  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  FOR  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 


WOOL 


WASHABLE  GARMENTS  ARE  FAST  BECOMING  A  MUST  IN  ALL  THINGS  WOOLEN 


You,  os  a  Producer  of  Woolen  or  Worsted  Yarns,  Fabrics, 
or  Garments,  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  Passing  Parade — 
BUT — What  Process  should  you  specify  or  use???????? 


tensile  strength,  resiliency,  elasticity,  recoverability, 
elongation,  hand  or  feel,  and  weight, — the  natural 
properties  make  wool  the  wonderful  fabric  that  it  is. 


Wool,  as  you  know,  is  a  "live”  fibre. 


"Schollerizing*”  maintains  or  enhances  all  of  these  prop¬ 
erties — and  controls  permanent  shrinkage  to  less  than  2%. 


Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  every  processing  of  it, 
especially  wet  processings,  so  that  the  treatment  applied, 
to  incorporate  the  additional  desirable  values,  does  not 
rob,  reduce,  or  destroy  its  desirable  properties,  i.  e.. 


What  more  could  be  asked  of  any  Process????? 


A  test  on  your  product  is  convincing. 


'U.  S.  &  Fof«iQn  PGt«nt« 


Write  Today  for  Full  Details 
On  the  Amazing  Scholler  Wool  Shrinkage- 
Control  Process  applied  to  your  product. 


Application  of  Schollerizing 

is  simple  artd  flexible  ...it  can  be  applied  at 

any  stage  af  manufacture. 


Manufacturera  of  Scouring.  Dyeing  ond  Finithing  MoterioU 

COLLINS  at  WESTMORELAND,  PHILADELPHIA  34,  PA. 


IN  CANADA;  SCMOllEH  BIIOTMtHS.  ITD.,  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTAKIO 


rand-new  styles!  Bright  new  colors!  BIG  values  at  every  price! 


iave  dollars  by  the  dozen  on  Cannon  SHEETS,  too-while  prices  are  down,  Bown  BOWH ! 

CANNON  MILLS.  INC.  TO  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


More  and  More  Stores 
are  Installing  . . . 

SniN  ADD-A-SECTION  HNISHERS  TABLES 


l^EPARTMENT  STORES  and  Specialty  Shops  in  fast  growing 
numbers  are  installing  Stein-Add-A-Section  Finishers  Tables 
for  more  efficient  operation  of  their  Alteration  Departments— both 
men’s  and  women’s. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers  Tables  are  designed  to  serve  the 
widest  possible  needs;  may  be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections, 
added  to,  moved  about  or  rearranged  with  very  little  effort.  Ad¬ 
justable  steel  legs,  beautifully  finished  hardwood  tops,  fluorescent 
lights,  thread  shelves,  drawers  and  foot  rests  are  supplied. 

Write  us  —  we’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  them! 


LA  lVnE\€E  3L  STEiN  C003tPASy 


8t»'S"S2»'S  Van  Rmre^m  Street  .  .  Cklraifo  T,  illinoim 


W  OR  MORE 

^  yh  ^eir  C/fsrge  < 
Customers  j 
EyfRy  04  y/  M 


open  until  9  P.  M.  on  the  Friday  im 
mediately  following  Thanksgiving  to 
make  up  the  lost  long  Thursday. 

In  spite  of  this  custom  over  the 
years,  many  people  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  are  of  the  opinion  that  am 
Friday  succeeding  any  Thursday  holi 
day  (and  especially  Thanksgivii^, 
which  is  a  heavy  eating  day)  is  not  a 
"natural”  shopping  day  and  night. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  Monday 
preceding  the  holiday  would  lae  the 
logical  choice  for  the  night  opening. 
Monday  follows  Sunday’s  heavy  newi 
paper  advertising  schedule  and  also 
allows  for  that  last  minute  gift  buying 
in  the  case  of  Thanksgiving. 

I  doubt  whether  any  one  store  car 
change  the  established  pace,  but  per 
haps  the  time  has  come  for  many  store? 
to  start  discussing  the  feasibility  ol 
changing  from  Friday  to  Monday. 

—Laurel  H.  Greenberg,  Publicity 
Director,  Roaman’s  Specialty 
Shop,  Neiv  York,  N.  Y. 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


for  fidi  (tetiNlsi 


A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  StrMt,  Philadeipliia  2,  Pa. 
Mum .  ONNiON .  ATTiTNE  /{cseatd 
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reports  Labiche's  Inc.  of  New  Orleans 

TluTf  arc  multiple  benefits  for  you  in  streamlined  Cycle 
Billing  with  Cycle-Matic  files.  You'll  slash  clerical  costs,  cut 
credit  losses  and  flatten  those  costly  peaks  in  sales,  credit, 
billing  and  collection. 

With  Cycle-Matic,  there  is  instant  reference  to  account 
records.  Visible  margins  eliminate  fumbling  through  folders 
and  laborious  analysis  of  customer  records.  The  information 
your  authorization  clerks  need  is  available  at  a  glance. 

Delinquent  accounts  are  indicated  .  .  .  automatically  .  .  . 
by  the  (iraph-A-Matic  signal;  no  more  the  need  to  go  through 
all  accounts  to  find  the  “slow  pays”.  You'll  establish  faster 
service  on  charge  sales,  too.  and  make  it  easier  for  your 
customers  to  buy. 

Remington  Rand  Installation  Service  experts  can  simplify 
your  change-over  to  Cycle-Billing,  with  no  worries  for  you 
about  installation  or  instructing  your  employees  in  efficient 
operation.  Booklet  X  719,  “Streamlined  Cycle  Billing”,  will 
give  you  the  whole  story. 


Write  for  your  free  copy  to  Systems— Photo  Records.  Manage¬ 
ment  Controls  Div.,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

Copyright  1  hy  ftemlnirton  i<and  Inr. 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
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21-27  •  Hotel  New  Yorker 


W  YORK  LAMP  SHOW 


ICAGO  GIFT  SHOW 


30-Peb.  10  •  Palmer  House 


<EW  YORK  GIFT  SHOW 


db.  20-24  •  Hotels  Stotler 
and  New  Yorker 


BOSTON  GIFT  SHOW 


March  6-10  •  Hotel  Stotler 


PHILADELPHIA  GIFT  SHOW 


March  13-17  •  Hotel  Benjamin 
Franklin 


titnc 


Here  you’ll  find  EVERYTHING  in  one  con- 
^  venient  place.  By  building  your  season's 
buying  program  around  one  or  more  of  these 
great  shows  you  can  save  precious  days  .  .  .  yet 
devote  more  time  to  selection  of  the  newest  and 
most  saleable  merchandise. 

GEORGE  F.  LiniE  MANAGEMENT. 

S30  nm  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.Y. 
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Letters 


NRDGA  in  1949— Rejiort  to  the  Meinbershi|) 
By  f.  Gordon  Dakins 


l,et’s  Have  a  Look  at  the  l,osers  15 

By  Lew  Hahn 


.49th  Annual  NRDG.V  Convention 


18 


When  Is  a  .Monopoly? 
By  [ohn  C.  Hazen 


21 


II  .Million  Neglected  Customers  .  22 

By  Beatrice  Sperber 

Will  .Mechanization  Pay  OH  lor  Yon?  25 

By  Richard  D.  Elwell 

.Spring  Corset  Forecast  33 

By  Nova  Eisnor 

rite  Fable  ol  the  Credit  .Man  with  No  Losses  42 

By  Lew  Hahn 


COVER  BY  PICTURA 


Helen  K.  Mllhern,  Editor;  John  Hahn,  Advertising 
Manager;  H.  O.  Bell,  Promotion  Manager;  BernaH 
Corrigan,  .Mildred  Johnsen,  Associates.  Stores  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  hy  the  National  Retail  Dry  (iootb 
Association,  Lew  Hahn,  President  and  Treasurer.  Pub¬ 
lication  office,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.i 
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December,  1949 


Two  of  tho  important  ovonts  on  tho  Washington  scono  in  which  NRDGA  and  its  roprosontativos  figured  prominently  during  1949.  At  left,  the  Association 
presents  its  Report  on  the  Consumer  Goods  Import  Market  to  ECA  Administrator  Paul  Hoffman.  Looking  over  the  report,  Milton  J.  Greeneboum,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
Charles  G.  Nichols,  B.  Earl  PuckeN  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer.  At  the  right,  an  Association  team  gives  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor.  At  left  of  table.  Senators  Taft,  Thomas  and  Douglas.  Facing  them,  NRDGA  representatives,  George  Plant,  S.  J.  Fosdick  and  Leonard  Rovins. 


NRDGA 


the  .Association,  the  work  has  been 
well  done. 

I'here  has  been  a  particularly 
marked  increase  of  Association  activity 
this  year  in  legislative  matters  and  in 
public  relations.  This  course  has  lieen 
set  in  direct  response  to  the  wishes  of 
members.  Retailers  everywhere  are 
acutely  conscious  of  the  dangers  with 
which  recent  legislative  trends  threat¬ 
en  our  economy  and  our  society. 

We  intend  to  stiffen  our  fight  against 
these  trends.  In  our  public  relations 
efforts  we  are  trying  to  keep  our  cus¬ 
tomers  alive  to  the  good  realities  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  And  as  a  signal 
of  our  intention  to  bring  the  full 
weight  of  retail  influence  against  un¬ 
desirable  legislation,  the  Association 
has  voluntarily  registered  with  C^on- 
gress  as  a  lobbying  organization. 

It  was  once  common  for  retailers  to 
say  that  they  wanted  to  stay  clear  of 
controversial  issues.  I’oday  they  say 
otherwise.  Last  spring,  with  Charles 
G.  Nichols,  chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
Board,  I  visited  retailers  in  Minnesota, 
Colorado  and  California,  and  in  the 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

General  Manager 


¥N  1949  retailing  said  gotxl-by — 
^  again— to  the  postw’ar  boom.  This 
time,  by  every  indication,  that  fare¬ 
well  is  really  final.  In  our  trade  retail¬ 
ers  have  held  their  volume  decline  to 
about  seven  per  cent  for  the  year  so 
far.  But  their  profits,  according  to  the 
latest  figures  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  are  on  the  average  48.6  per  cent 
lower  than  they  were  at  this  time  a 
year  ago.  Net  gain  before  taxes  this 
year  will  probably  average  about  2.9 
per  cent. 

A  year  of  such  radical  adjustments 
has  multiplied  the  problems  of  ex¬ 
pense  control,  market  relationships, 
taxation,  and,  indeed,  every  phase  of 
store  operation.  As  a  result,  today’s 
calls  upon  the  Association’s  facilities 
have  easily  doubled  the  experience  of 
other  years. 

Many  of  the  accomplishments  which 
are  recorded  in  this  report  are  already 
familiar  to  all  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  from  their  reading  of  the  week- 
;  ly  NRDGA  Special  Bulletin  and  of 
Storks,  which  are  our  chief  means  of 
communication  with  the  membership 


as  a  whole.  But  many  of  the  .\sstKia- 
tion’s  activities  in  specialized  fields  are 
familiar  only  to  the  members  of  par¬ 
ticular  NRDGA  Divisions  and  Groups. 
For  example,  our  success  in  defeating 
proposals  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  C^ommission  which  would  have 
meant  burdensome  increases  in  ship¬ 
ping  costs  is  probably  well  known  only 
to  members  of  the  Traffic  Group.  Yet, 
as  an  expense  control  accomplishment, 
it  has  storewide  significance. 

This  report  is  designed,  therefore, 
to  provide  a  unified  picture  of  the 
NRDGA  year,  with  all  the  pieces  in 
their  proper  places,  and  to  acquaint 
all  of  our  members  with  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  facilities  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  Its  purpose  also  is  to 
record  the  unstinting  services  which 
our  officers,  directors,  committee  chair¬ 
men  and  committee  members  have 
rendered  to  their  trade.  Guided  and 
integrated  by  Lew  Hahn,  president  of 


•rfisinfi  | 
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course  of  the  year  I  have  covered  large 
sections  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
East.  Everywhere  I  have  found  retail¬ 
ers  in  agreement  with  Nichols  when 
he  says:  “We’ve  got  to  get  into  the 
political  arena  and  swap  a  few 
punches.” 

TAXATION 

Excise  Taxes:  Our  long  fight  to  get 
the  wartime  excise  taxes  repealed  is 
not  yet  won.  Our  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  James  H.  Chamberlain, 
of  Crowley,  Milner  &:  Co.,  is  chairman, 
has  repeatedly  presented  to  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  the  Association’s 
position,  w'hich  Is  that  there  should 
be  a  return  to  the  status  of  excise  taxes 
existing  before  1 942.  As  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  claims  that  this  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  certain  specific  types  of 
business  is  justifiable  on  grounds  of 
logic  or  fairness.  The  excise  taxes  are 
simply  being  continued  because,  in  the 
words  of  House  Democratic  Leader 
McCormack,  “You  can’t  lost  this  much 
revenue  without  further  unbalancing 
the  budget  and  without  levying  other 
taxes  to  replace  the  excise  taxes.” 

In  other  words,  the  taxes  are  being 
levied  on  the  grounds  of  expediency. 

When  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  opens  its  hearings  on  a 
new  tax  bill— probably  in  January— we 
shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  excise 
taxes  are  no  longer  even  expedient. 
They  are  much  more  of  a  curb  on 
consumer  buying  now  than  they  were 
during  the  war,  when  such  a  curb  was 
wanted.  The  result  is  curtailed  pro¬ 
duction  and  unemployment  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  involved,  and  declining  sales. 
The  excise  revenue  is  itself  shrinking 
rapidly,  and  the  amount  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  realizes  from  this  source  is  to 
a  large  degree  offset  by  the  losses  in 
corporate  and  |>ersonal  income  tax. 

Corporation  Taxes:  In  March  of 
this  year,  Arthur  R.  Kaiser,  manager  of 
the  Tax  Department  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  appeared  as  the  NRDGA 
Taxation  Committee’s  representative 
at  a  Treasury  Department  hearing. 
His  brief  presented  strong  arguments 
against  any  increase  in  the  present  cor- 
fiorate  rate  of  taxation,  and  he  drew 
attention  to  a  serious  depletion  of 
liquid  working  capital. 

Mr.  Kaiser’s  statement  also  laid 
u|x>n  the  record  the  strong  protests  of 


your  Association  against  the  wasteful¬ 
ness  and  inefficiency  of  government 
which  provide  the  dubious  incentive 
for  perpetual  drives  to  increase  taxa¬ 
tion  revenue.  The  excise  tax  situation 
is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
emergency  revenue  comes  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  permanent  income,  and  in  which 
the  so-called  need  for  income  is  used, 
almost  casually,  to  produce  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  in  government  policy. 

Lifo:  This  year  has  seen  the  cli¬ 
max  of  NRDGA’s  long  campaign  to 
secure  for  all  retailers  the  full  benefits 
of  the  Last  In  First  Out  methotl  of 
inventory  valuation. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  the  LIFO  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice 
president  of  the  |.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
worked  persistently  at  the  job  of  secur¬ 
ing  an  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  rul¬ 
ing.  For  a  while,  a  favorable  ruling 
by  the  Bureau  seemed  possible.  Later, 
it  appeared  that  the  Bureau  preferred 
to  await  legislative  action. 

Since  the  issue  must'  go  before 
Congress,  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
full  understanding  among  the  legisla¬ 
tors  and  among  the  public  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  retail  position.  A  most  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  this  educational  campaign 
is  a  20-page  illustrated  brochure  on  the 
subject  published  by  the  NRDGA. 

The  present  LIFO  situation  is  an 
administrative  distortion  of  Congres¬ 
sional  intent.  We  hope  to  see  its  cor¬ 
rection  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Such  action  would  not  merely  rectify 
a  long  discrimination  against  the  retail 
trade  but  would  be  a  powerful  help  in 
stabilizing  the  whole  economy. 

GOVERNMENT  ECONOMY 

The  Hoover  Report:  A  rise  in  cor¬ 
poration  taxes  was  prevented  this  year. 
There  will  be  efforts  to  accomplish  it 
again  next  year.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
excise  taxes,  the  argument  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  need  for  more  revenue  has 
to  be  met. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  answer  to 
this  argument  other  than  the  obvious 
one  that  government  expenditures 
should  be  reduced.  The  Hoover  Re¬ 
port  this  year  showed  many  ways  in 
W'hich  this  could  be  accomplished. 
Five  pieces  of  legislation  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  have  been  passed,  the  most 


important  single  one  being  the  Tyd- 
ings  Bill,  unifying  the  armed  forces. 

An  NRDGA  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report  was  organized  in  June, 
1949,  with  Edward  W.  Carter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Broadway  Department 
Store,  Los  Angeles,  as  Chairman. 
Our  committee  decided  that  the  most 
effective  action  we  can  take  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  cooperate  with  the  National 
Citizens  C'.ommittee  for  the  Hoover  | 
Report,  which  is  organizing  on  state,  : 
regional  and  local  lines.  ^ 

In  October  of  this  year,  therefore, 
the  NRDfiA  Board  voted  to  contri- 1 
bute  financial  support  to  tbe  Citizens  I 
Committee:  appropriated  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  to  finance  distribution  to 
all  NRDfiA  members  of  the  pam- U 
phlet,  “You  and  the  Hoover  Report’’,  * 
and  also  undertook  to  distribute  to  _ 
our  stores  the  Employee  Relations  In- 1 
formation  series,  consisting  of  articles 
on  the  Hocjver  Report  which  are  suit¬ 
able  for  jjublication  in  house  organs.  | 
W^e  have  also  urged  member  stores  to 
buy  (at  cost)  and  mail  out  with  charge 
account  billings  in  January,  1950,  a: 
statement  enclosure  on  the  Hoover 
Report,  which  will  carry  its  important 
message  to  customers. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION 


Ihe  Wage-Hour  Bill:  The  Ad-j 
ministration  drive  to  increase  mini-| 
mum  wages  under  the  Fair  Labcxp 
Standards  Act  and  to  broaden  the  cov-  j 
erage  of  the  Act  became  the  major  I 
domestic  issue  in  Congress.  The  ^ 
NRDGA’s  interest  was  to  retain  thei 
existing  retail  exemption,  and  if  possi- 1 
ble  to  tighten  up  the  language  of  the 
exemption  so  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  administrative  misinterpretations 
which  have  brought  under  wage-hour 
control  certain  retail  employees  who 
were  originally  intended  by  Congress  ' 
to  be  covered  by  the  exemption.  Both 
of  these  objectives  were  accomplished. 

This  was  a  considerable  victory  for 
retailing,  and  I  may  add  that,  in  a 
situation  seething  with  politics  and 
propaganda,  it  was  also  a  victory  for  ; 
the  factual  approach  over  the  emo-  i 
tional.  The  NRDGA  provided  eveni  . 
member  of  the  House  and  Senate  with 
a  series  of  studies  and  surveys  which 
formed  the  tec  hnical  background  ol 
its  argument.  * 

The  job  of  preparing  this  informa- 

December,  1949^ 
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tioii  (or  Congress  was  done  by  jolin 
Ma/en,  NRl)(i\  Washington  repre- 
sentaiixe,  and  (ieorge  I-  IMant,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Store  .Management  and 
Personnel  (iionps.  .\t  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  (Committee  hearings,  Charles  (i. 
\idiols,  ehairman  of  onr  Board  of  l)i- 
reetois,  and  Wade  (i.  .MtC.argo  of  the 
H.  \'.  Baldwin  Co.,  of  Ridnnond,  Va., 
presented  the  Assoi  iation’s  argument 
that  wage-hour  legislation  for  retail¬ 
ing  is  properly  a  function  of  the  state 
legislatures. 

In  protectitig  retailing  from  the  tli- 
rect  impact  of  this  legislatiott  we  hat! 
a  complete  success.  On  the  other  haiul, 
the  NRl)(i.\.  as  representative  of  a 
sizable  husitiess  group  in  this  country, 
has  an  ititerest  in  the  economic  aspects 
of  Federal  wage-hour  legislation  which 
goes  a  gotnl  tleal  further  than  the  re¬ 
tail  exemption.  It  appearetl  to  this 
,\ss(xiation  that  there  was  tonsitler- 
able  merit  iti  a  proposal  made  by  ('.on- 
gressmati  Witigate  Lucas,  1)-Tex., 
which,  itistead  of  setting  a  flat  dollar- 
and-cents  initiimum  wage,  related 
wage  rates  to  the  Cost  of  Living  index 
so  that  the  minimum  rate  would 
go  up  or  down  as  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  varied.  It  seemed  to  us  that  this 
proposal  had  the  merit  of  realism,  and 
that  if  there  must  l)e  controls  the  llexi- 
hility  this  plan  would  introduce  into 
the  .Act  would  be  some  safeguard  of 
enployment  in  the  evetit  of  a  serious 
(leffation.  .An  added  reconnnendatioti 
was  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
seek  Congressional  action  every  time 
that  economic  conditions  might  neces¬ 
sitate,  as  would  l)e  the  case  with  a 
fixed  minimum  wage.  However,  the 
I  NRDfi.A  was  the  only  national  or- 

i  .  .  .  ^ 

I  gani/ation  which  supported  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Lucas  bill.  The  proposal 
was  eventually  defeated  atttl  a  fixed  75 
cents  minimum  was  adopted. 

The  wage-hour  issue  is  by  no  means 
|)ermanently  settled.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Maurice  I'obin  recently  assured 
a  C.l.O.  convention  that  bills  to  raise 
the  inininuun  rate  to  .$1.00  an  hour 
"ill  be  introduced  in  the  next  sessicjn 
of  Congress.  It  is  likely  that  they  will 
also  re-introduce  the  sid)ject  of  wider 
coverage. 

Taft-Harti.ky  .Act:  When  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Coin- 
niittee  held  its  hearings  on  the  issue 
of  repeal  of  the  I'aft-Hartley  Act, 
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iiiiin  lr«)in  Hostoii  liad  traveled  a 
long  road  at  a  last  (li|).  In  almost  aO 
years  ol  retailing’s  rugged  pare,  he  had  ex- 
periemed  great  and  varied  and  wonderlnl 
siuxess;  and  he  hatl  won  the  admiration  and 
rriendship  of  his  fellow  retailers  and  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  from  outside  the  tratle. 

Last  month,  (Gordon  (aeighton— in  his 
time  (ontroller,  genetal  merthamlise  mana¬ 
ger  and  store  president  in  some  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  stores,  ami,  since  l‘)M,  assistant 
general  manager  of  NRlKi.V— announced 
that  on  next  May  I  he  will  retire. 

(aeighton  plans  to  write  a  hook  on  the  retail  trade.  He 
will  not  lack  for  .inthentic  first-hand  material.  Back  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  after  some  early  teen-age  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  sto(  k  hoy  anil  a  tour  of  duty  in  Boston  hanking 
circles,  (aeighton  joined  L.  T.  Slattery  Lo.  in  his  native 
Boston  anil  lanncheii  in  earnest  his  career  in  retailing. 
At  Slattery’s,  he  served  as  controller,  general  merchanilise 
manager  anil  vice  |jresident.  Later  he  inoveil  to  the 
inesidency  of  Ft  ederii  k  l.oeser  Clo.,  Brooklyn,  and  then 
hack  to  Boston  as  iliiei  tor  anil  general  merchanilise  man¬ 
ager  at  (lonrad  (^o. 

In  19-11,  he  liecame  NRDLA’s  Assistant  (ieneral  Man¬ 
ager  anil  stall  executive  of  its  highly  important  Vendor 


Relations  ('.ommittee.  For  three  years  he 
has  giddeil  the  expansion  and  reorgani/a- 
tion  of  the  Men hanilising  Division,  and 
during  the  past  year,  as  editor  of  the 
NRlXiA  Special  Bidletin,  he  has  solidified 
his  reputation  as  a  respected  anil  artimlate 
spokesman  for  the  letail  trade.  .Moving  into 
Association  work  was  an  easy  transition  for 
(aeighton.  Fhroughout  the  whole  ol  his  re¬ 
tail  career,  he  had  been  active  in  Association 
atlairs.  In  government  iluring  the  war  years 
he  was  with  the  Othce  of  Price  Ailminislra- 
tion. 

(aeighton  will  not  sever  his  relations  with  NRl)(i,\ 
entirely  hut  will  keep  contact  with  the  .Association  in  a 
consulting  capacity.  “There  is  no  intention  of  re|)lacing 
him”,  saiil  Lew  Hahn,  "because  it  will  harilly  he  possible 
to  finil  another  man  in  the  traile  with  his  ipialifications.” 

In  New  York  next  month,  a  group  of  his  friends  and 
ailmirers  will  holil  a  (iorilon  (aeighton  Testimonial  Din¬ 
ner.  .Kt  the  Hotel  Statler,  on  .Sunday  evening,  January  8, 
on  the  eve  of  NRD(i.\’s  .Annual  (a)nvention,  he  will  he 
honoreil  anew  for  his  service  to  letailing.  Fhis,  his  last 
(amvention  before  turning  author,  should  prove  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  experiences  in  the  varieil  career  of  the 
gentleman  from  Boston. 


GORDON  CREIGHTON  ANNOUNCES  HIS  RETIREMENT 


(•onion  K.  (aeighton 


NRDG.A  was  represented  hv  S.  J.  Fos- 
ilick,  vice  president  anil  peisonnel  di¬ 
rector  of  Wieholilt’s.  He  presented,  to 
define  NRlXLA’s  position,  a  statement 
of  IS  principles  which  should  l^e  in¬ 
corporated  in  any  amenilments  to  the 
Faft-Hartley  .Act.  Fhese  ])rintiples 
were  ilrafteil  hy  our  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  (anmnittee,  working  with  the 
stall  of  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups  and  Employee  Re¬ 
lations  Service.  In  essence,  our  state¬ 
ment  called  for  the  protection  of  em¬ 
ployees  from  cwrcion  by  either  em¬ 
ployer  or  union,  and  set  up  manage¬ 
ment  rights  to  halance  the  rights  of 
unions. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

•A  minimum  goal  in  our  public  re¬ 
lations  program  is  to  put  across  the 
fact  that  retailers  bend  all  their  elforts 
to  supplying  customers  with  the  best 
possible  quality  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices.  We  go  a  notch  higher  in  the 
scale  of  pid)lic  relations  when  custom¬ 
ers  see  that  stores  help  them  to  recog¬ 


nize  and  select  the  merchandise  that 
rejnesents  the  best  value  for  their  pur¬ 
pose.  The  whole  field  of  informative 
labeling  and  of  customer  education  in 
merchandise  values  is  involved  in  this 
seconil  proposition,  and  1  believe  that 
in  the  years  to  come  more  and  more 
stores  will  recognize  its  possibilities. 
Finally,  we  complete  a  good  public  re¬ 
lations  jnogram  when  retailing  in  the 
nation  and  the  individual  store  in  its 
community  make  a  consistent  and  rec¬ 
ognized  contribution  to  social  anil 
civic  progress. 

Fhe  .Association  has  twi>  lonnnittees 
working  in  this  field,  one  on  Public 
Relations,  headeil  by  (ieorge  L. 
Stearns  II,  of  L.  L.  Stearns  R:  (M.,  and 
one  on  Consumer  Relations,  whose 
chairman  is  Harold  AV^  Brightman, 
president  of  Lit  Bros. 

In  projects  dealing  ilirectly  with 
consumers,  the  Consumer  Relations 
Committee  works  closely  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  of 
which  the  NRDG.A  is  a  member  or¬ 
ganization. 


“Dkmocracy  Works  Hcrk”:  Over 
218,000  stores  took  part  in  our  na- 
tionwiile  public  relations  lampaign, 
“Democracy  W’orks  Here”,  stageil  in 
mid-February.  It  was  the  first  national 
traile  ellort  in  which  retailers  in  all  1 
fields  took  part.  National  and  state 
traile  associations  to  the  number  of 
121,  and  some  thousanilsof  local  trade- 
groups,  cooperated  throughout  the 
campaign.  We  had  the  active  siq)port 
of  the  Saturilay  Evening  Post. 

1950  Pi.ANs;  The  Public  Relations 
(.ommittee  will  reveal  plans  for  the 
19.50  campaign  at  the  public  relations 
session  of  the  annual  (^lonvention,  on 
January  1.8.  Robert  J.  Mayer,  NRDGA 
ilirector  of  pidslic  relations,  is  work¬ 
ing  out  iletails  of  the  program,  which 
will  be  co-sponsored  this  time  by  news¬ 
papers  in  every  city  anil  town.  The 
1950  campaign  will  make  much  more 
extensive  provisions  than  last  year's 
iliil  for  a  merchandise  tie-in  with  the 
institutional  promotion.  It  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  final  week  in  .April. 
{('.ontinued  on  page  44) 
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"Play  the  winners"  is  a  good  general  principle  of  successful 
merchandising  and  promotion.  But  what  makes  a  winner? 
Why  is  a  department  store's  failure  so  often  a  chain,  variety 
or  specialty  store's  success?  Must  the  department  store 
continue  to  "play"  a  steadily  shrinking  collection  of  obvious 
"winners"  while  volume  on  other  items  drifts  away  to  other 
types  of  distribution?  Here  are  some  proposals  for  store 
and  Association  effort  to  improve  results  without  increasing 
costs  on  the  host  of  low-volume  items  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  merely  "carries." 


f  AST  month  we  had  something  to 
say  about  what  we  have  termed 
"lagging  lines”  and  the  response  to 
that  article  has  been  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing.  Many  important  merchants  have 
responded  to  it  with  the  assurance  that 
they  regarded  our  statements  as  correct 
and  agreed  there  is  a  great  need  for 
more  concentration  on  lots  of  things 
which  are  “carried”  in  the  stores.  That 
term,  by  the  way,  is  extjremely  eloquent 
because  many  of  the  items  which  seem 
to  be  neglected  of  necessity  should 
help  to  “carry”  the  store.  With  proper 
attention  we  believe  they  would  do  so. 

Of  course,  as  was  bound  to  be  the 


case,  many  of  the  merchants  who  have 
written  us  seem  to  believe  that,  while 
our  statements  were  generally  correct, 
things  in  their  own  stores  are  a  little 
different.  Naturally  enough,  they  are 
correct  in  this  assumption  because  dif¬ 
ferent  stores  will  have  had  different 
experiences.  Nevertheless,  we  would 
be  willing  to  wager  much  more  than 
we  could  afford  to  lose  that  a  careful 
investigation  in  any  department  store 
will  reveal  literally  hundreds  of  items 
which,  although  “carried”  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  produce  so  little  vol¬ 
ume  that  any  one  of  them  could  be 
dropped  completely  with  little  more 


effect  than  the  disappointment  of  a 
few  inquiring  customers. 

Although  the  first  approach  to  the 
question  naturally  must  be  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  departments,  because  in 
our  records  we  do  not  have  sales  and 
profit  figures  on  individual  items,  a 
study  by  departments  does  not  tell  the 
story.  The  attention  must  be  directed 
to  items  within  the  department.  Un¬ 
der  the  management  of  a  capable  buy¬ 
er  a  department  may  be  turning  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  volume  and  net  prof¬ 
it,  but  within  that  department  there 
almost  surely  will  be  various  items 
ivhich  are  doing  little,  if  anything,  for 
the  department  and  the  store.  This  is 
not  essentially  a  criticism  of  the  buyer. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  every  item  in  a  department  equal 
advertising,  display  and  selling  sup 
port.  Therefore,  the  buyer  —  quite 
properly— advertises  and  displays  his 
more  imp>ortant  lines,  the  things  which 
will  bring  customers  to  his  depart¬ 
ment.  Then  he  counts  upon  the  traffic 
thus  created  to  cause  interest  in  these 
other  items  and  afford  the  opportunity 
for  making  sales.  That  is  a  good  sound 
merchandising  principle  in  itself.  To 
be  effective,  however,  the  unadvertised 
items  must  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  customers  in  the  department.  Fre- 
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quently  this  is  done,  and  very  well 
done,  but,  unfortunately,  the  items 
available  are  often  too  numerous  even 
to  be  given  counter  or  case  displays. 

It  boils  down  largely  to  making  a  sale 
only  when  some  customer  asks  for  such 
an  item.  This  situation  will  exist  even 
in  stores  where  salespeople  are  very 
careful  to  make  suggestions  to  custom¬ 
ers  of  other  things  which  may  interest 
them,  for  the  salesperson  cannot  hold 
her  customer’s  attention  long  enough 
to  recite  a  long  list  of  items  available. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may 
be  germane  to  ask  whether  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  any  more  with  these  items 
than  is  being  done.  If  they  cannot  be 
advertised  regularly:  if  they  can’t  be 
displayed  appropriately:  if  the  sales¬ 
people  can’t  do  much  about  calling 
customers’  attention  to  them— it  is  fair 
to  ask  xvhnt  can  be  done? 

Potentialities  Must  Be  Studied 

There  is  no  magic  formula  which 
can  be  applied  indiscriminately  to 
these  ‘‘lagging  lines”.  If  any  improve¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  it  can  come  only 
from  a  careful  investigation  of  the  po¬ 
tentialities  in  each  item  and  the  best 
and  most  economical  method  of  realiz¬ 
ing  such  possibilities.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  we  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  discuss  this  subject  with  one  of 
the  leading  merchandisers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  a  man  who  is  vice  president  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important 
stores  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
found  him  quite  as  enthusiastic  over 
the  possibilities  in  this  type  of  work  as 
we  ourselves  are.  He  told  us  that  in 
his  store  there  were  certain  items 
which  were  related  by  nature  but 
which  were  somewhat  neglected  items 
in  different  departments.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  them  together  but  to 
do  so  meant  causing  several  depart¬ 
ments,  in  the  aggregate,  to  surrender 
some  160,000  in  volume.  When  these 
items  were  brought  together,  however, 
and  given  proper  attention,  that 
$60,000  volume  quickly  expanded  to 
$160,000,  then  it  went  to  $360,000  and 
it  is  still  growing. 

That  was  one  way  of  dealing  with  a 
few  neglected  items.  There  will  be 
many  other  things  which  will  suggest 
themselves,  if  the  situation  is  carefully 
studied.  Another  important  consider¬ 
ation  is  that  the  manufacturers  who 


Th«  article  on  "Lagging  Lines"  which  appeared  in  the 
November  issue  of  STORES  has  created  active  interest 
in  many  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  country.  Here 
are  a  few  excerpts  from  letters  which  have  come  to  us: 


"I  think  the  id«a  pratentad  in  your  articia 
goat  to  tha  jugular  point  of  tha  dilammo  in 
which  tha  daportmant  ttora  finds  itsalf  today 
.  .  .  Onca  tha  customars  can't  find  thasa  'lag¬ 
ging  lines'  in  our  stores,  they  will  go  to  other 
places  where  they  can  find  them  and,  before 
too  long,  they  will  got  into  tha  habit  of  going 
to  those  other  places  for  other  things." 

"To  bring  this  situation  to  tha  fore  is  in¬ 
deed  timely.  Tha  situation  does  provoke 
serious  thought." 

"I  certainly  agree  with  your  idea  that  it 
is  time  for  store  management  to  look  into  the 
'lagging  lines'  and  see  what  we  can  do  about 
revitalizing  them  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  research 
would  indicate  ways  and  means  of  getting 
back  some  of  the  lines  that  have  been  lost." 

"You  certainly  have  a  good  idea  there.  We 
certainly  don't  want  to  abandon  any  fields  to 
our  competitors." 

"There  is  much  thoughtful  material  in  the 
article  on  'Lagging  lines'  which  most  depart¬ 
ment  stores  should  consider  very  corefully.'l 

"  'It's  Time  to  Investigote  Lagging  Lines' 
is  swell  and  should  cause  the  merchants  of 
America  to  sit  up,  take  notice,  and  then  do 
something  about  it." 

"I  think  the  article  on  'Lagging  Lines'  should 
provoke  a  great  deal  of  interest  among 
merchants." 


ing  the  approach  that  we  will  end  up  with 
nothing  if  we  keep  turning  over  one  classifi¬ 
cation  of  goods  after  another  to  new  types 
of  competition.  I  hope  you  will  soon  write 
another  article  that  will  give  the  answers  to 
the  problems  presented  in  your  current  ex¬ 
cellent  article." 

"I  know  it  will  stimulate  much  thinking  and 
discussion.  I  am  more  and  more  coming  to 
believe  that  department  stores,  instead  of 
running  away  from  competition  on  appli¬ 
ances,  hosiery,  etc.,  should  meet  *:  'head  on'. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  discourage  others 
from  encroaching  on  the  lines  that  consumers 
expect  to  find  in  department  stores." 

"One  of  the  finest  articles  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  in  a  long  time.  The  question  is 
very  fomiliar  to  oil  department  store  oper¬ 
ators.  My  notion  is  that  department  stores 
should  arrange  their  operations  to  compete 
with  all  kinds  of  competition.  I  think  the  first 
thing  that  is  important  is  for  the  stores  them¬ 
selves  to  do  something  about  it.  Heretofore, 
they  have  taken  the  easy  way  out  by  saying 
if  the  items  do  not  bring  good  profit,  don't 
have  them.  That  is  all  right  as  long  as  it 
works  but  it  brings  obout  a  contraction  to 
where  the  department  store  becomes  a  spe¬ 
cialty  store." 

"The  subject  is  timely  and  well  presented. 
I  wish  you  had  presented  some  other  aggrava¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  inroads  being  made  into 
our  lines  by  big  firms  like  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  electric  companies,  etc.,  with  their 
company  stores  or  PX's  'managed  by  the 
emp'oyecs.'  " 


produce  ihose  ilems  which  are  being 
neglected  will  be  bound  to  extend  ad¬ 
ditional  cooperation  to  stores  which 
demonstrate  a  real  interest  in  trying  to 
improve  the  sales  of  such  merchandise. 
Therefore,  it  is  certain  that  in  such  a 
campaign,  the  store  will,  in  most  rases, 
have  a  very  interested  partner. 

No  Improvement  in  a  Quarter 
Century? 

We  are  speaking  of  items  because, 
of  course,  those  things  which  are  more 
important,  and  which  you  carry  in 
large  assortments,  naturally  get  all  the 
attention  which  the  buyers  can  give 
them.  Nevertheless,  if  one  looks  over 
the  results  of  different  departments  he 
finds  that  some  entire  departments  are 
lagging  badly  behind  the  performance 


of  the  store’s  leading  sections.  In  fol¬ 
lowing  up  this  thought  we  came  upon 
an  astounding  situation.  Observing  so 
much  that  is  unsatisfactory  about  the 
women’s  shoe  department,  as  rejxtrted 
in  the  MOR  for  1948,  we  took  the  op 
portunity  to  compare  these  most  re¬ 
cent  statistics  with  a  report  of  a  study 
of  women’s  shoes  made  in  1925,  at  the 
request  of  our  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion,  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  Harvard  College.  The 
astounding  part  of  it  is  that,  if  we  can 
believe  the  figures,  the  women’s  shoe 
department  is  just  as  unsatisfactory 
now  as  it  was  then.  No  improvement 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century!  Seems  un 
believable,  doesn’t  it? 

That  old  Harvard  study  indicated 
clearly  those  things  which  were  hold¬ 
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mg  women’s  shoe  departments  back 
and  pointed  the  way  to  improvement. 
If,  however,  anything  ever  was  done 
about  it,  then  the  department  has 
slipped  back  again  to  its  old  unsatis¬ 
factory  conditions.  For  years  fashion 
has  favored  the  man  who  makes  or 
sells  shoes,  for  short  skirts  have  made 
women’s  feet  conspicuous.  Well- 
dressetl  feet  are  generally  recognized 
as  })erhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
details  of  a  well  groomed  woman’s 
appearance.  There  are  shoes  for  every 
sort  of  occasion  and  even  women  of 
limited  incomes  will  maintain  gootl 
shoe  wardrobes.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  an  unsuccessful  shoe  department 
should  be  required  to  have  a  mighty 
good  alibi.  To  judge  from  figures,  a 
lot  of  such  alibis  are  needed. 

When  so  important  a  department  as 
women’s  shoes  is  allowed  to  go  along 
on  an  unsatisfactory  basis  it  can  hardly 
be  w’ondered  that,  w’hen  it  comes  to 
these  neglected  things  of  which  we 
write,  the  opportunity  for  making  im¬ 
provement  has  been  liefore  the  stores 
for  a  long  time  with  relatively  little 
being  accomplished.  Probably  there  is 
hardly  a  single  item  carried  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store  which  could  not  show 
vastly  increased  results,  provided  the 
stores  had  the  facilities  and  could 
afford  to  give  such  items  the  attention 
that  would  be  needed.  The  rub  is  that 
following  ordinary  methods  they  have 
Iteen  unable  to  provide  this  attention. 


Mavbe  a  New  Department  Is  Needed 
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In  our  article  on  “lagging  lines’’  in 
November  Stores  we  questioned 
whether,  in  view  of  the  way  various 
(omfseting  tyfses  of  retailing  are  build¬ 
ing  important  volume  and  profits  out 
of  the  things  which  department  stores 
seem  comfselled  to  neglect,  the  time 
might  be  at  hand  when  we  need  some 
new  conception  in  the  merchandising 
of  these  neglected  things.  Instead  of 
having  each  department  stock  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items  which  it  is  not  in  {xssition 
to  promote  and  which  therefore  it 
must  neglect,  pserhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  pull  all  such  things  out  of  their  re¬ 
spective  departments  and  consolidate 
them  into  a  new  and  separate  depart- 
1  ment  under  the  management  of  some 
buyer  having  the  necessary  imagina¬ 
tion  and  initiative  to  find  inexpjensive 
I  "ays  of  {iromoting  these  gootls. 


Recently  we  spent  some  time  look¬ 
ing  over  one  of  the  large  stores  of  the 
VVoolworth  chain  and  we  were  filled 
with  admiration  for  much  of  what  we 
saw’.  In  stores  of  this  type,  organiza¬ 
tion,  classification  and  display  are  the 
big  selling  factors.  Except  for  a  few 
department  stores  our  class  of  retailers 
has  made  very  little  progress  along 
these  lines.  An  excellent  example  of 
variety  store  technique  was  a  sales 
square  where  one  could  find  every¬ 
thing  the  store  carried  in  the  way  of 
merchandise  for  the  feet,  exce|)t  shoes 
and  hosiery.  There  were  several  ty|jes 
of  inncrsoles,  corn  cures,  arch  su{jf)ort- 
ers,  foot  bandages,  foot  soap,  medica¬ 
ments  for  athlete’s  foot,  etc.,  etc.  Here 
it  was  practically  assured  that  any  cus¬ 
tomer  who  stopped  to  buy  one  article 
would  finish  up  buying  several.  Few 
counter  cards  were  needed.  The  sales- 
{leople  were  not  required  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  or  explanations.  They  merely 
took  in  the  money  and  {nit  the  selected 
goods  in  paper  bags.  Not  a  high  type 
of  salesmanship,  surely,  but  the  goods 
were  moving— faster  than  comparable 
goods  move  in  any  department  store. 

.At  another  sales  square  where  sta¬ 
tionery  and  all  related  sup{)lies  were 
displayed,  we  noticed  a  bin  of  three 
lead  piencils  held  together  by  a  bit  of 
scotch  tape.  There  a  counter  card 
said:— “Former  {nice  10  cents— New 
price  5  cents.”  We  know  of  no  tle{3art- 
ment  store  which  could  sell  three  of 
these  pencils  for  a  nickel  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  They  would  have  to 
charge  a  minimum  of  five  cents  each, 
in  all  probability,  and  likely  they 
would  lose  money  at  that  —  because 
they  do  not  sell  enough  to  buy  well 
and  their  method  of  selling  is  too 
costly. 

A  Rich  Field  for  Association  Effort 

These  more  or  less  scattered  thoughts 
are  not  written  with  the  hof>e  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem.  They  are  intended 
merely  to  point  to  a  situation  and  to 
encourage  thinking  about  it.  There 
doubtless  will  have  to  be  many  differ¬ 
ent  solutions.  Wherever  it  is  {x>ssible 
for  the  buyers  of  any  store  to  find  their 
own  solutions,  that,  in  a  competitive 
trade,  will,  of  course  be  preferable,  but 
if  there  are  lines  and  items  which  are 
too  much  for  the  individual  buyer  and 
his  store  we  think  that  committees  of 


buyers  working  with  our  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  could  make  an  important 
contribution.  We  suggest  that  a  few 
things  which  now  may  appear  hof>e- 
less,  so  far  as  finding  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  results  without  increasing  cost 
are  concerned,  be  turned  over  to  a 
s{>ecially  organized  committee  of  our 
Merchandising  Division  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  careful  study  and 
bringing  to  bear  u{xm  the  problem  not 
only  merchandising  intelligence  but 
also  that  of  display  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

For  many  years  the  policy  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  has  been 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  "play  your 
winners.”  That  has  been  good  advice. 
To  fail  to  push  hard  all  those  things 
which  the  public  readily  will  buy 
would  be  stupid.  However,  it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  this  policy  has  led  to  all 
the  stores  throwing  all  they  have  be¬ 
hind  the  same  “winners”.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  competition  has  become  so  keen 
on  the  im{)ortant  lines  that  not  only 
are  many  things  neglected  which  could 
be  worthwhile  but  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  hard  to  operate  profitably  on 
these  more  important  lines.  If,  with¬ 
out  reducing  effort  on  the  known 
winners,  ways  can  be  found  to  sell 
more  of  these  neglected  things  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  volume  and  to 
net  profit. 

As  we  have  {previously  pointed  out, 
the  manufacturers  of  all  those  items 
which  do  not  get  a  good  break  prob¬ 
ably  are  not  very  happy.  Therefore, 
any  well-planned  and  sincere  effort  to 
sell  more  of  their  {products  should 
arouse  considerable  enthusiasm  in 
them.  If  one  of  our  committees  of 
buyers,  sales  promotion  expierts  and 
display  artists,  should  upion  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  decide  that  certain  steps 
would  improve  ^he  selling  chances  of 
their  merchandise,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
they  would  be  glad  to  give  all  reason¬ 
able  coopieration. 

Those  things  which  can  be  bettered 
in  the  individual  stores  should  be 
dealt  with  there.  Such  things  as  have 
proved  completely  unimportant  as 
volume  contributors  might  be  turned 
over  to  one  of  our  committees  for 
study.  Such  studies  in  relation  to  a 
few  items  probably  would  provide 
valuable  ideas  and  patterns  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  connection  with  a  host  of 
other  items. 
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KEEP  THE  GOODS  MOVING! 
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CON ANT 
Harvard’s  president 
will  deliver  address 
at  annual  banquet. 


T I  ■’HOSE  in  charge  of  the  box  office 
predict  that  a  record  number  of 
retailers— perhaps  6,000— will  be  in 
New  York’s  Hotel  Statler  during  the 
week  of  January  9,  when  NRDGA 
raises  the  curtain  on  its  39th  Annual 
Convention.  Members  have  received 
the  official  Convention  call,  along  with 
copies  of  a  program  whose  33  sessions 
have  narrowed  the  field  of  discussion 
to  essentials,  while  still  reaching  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  store 
operation.  The  39th  Convention,  like 
those  that  have  gone  before,  will  be  a 
truly  practical  seminar  from  which 
everyone  will  take  home  ideas  to  be 
put  to  immediate  profitable  use. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  flavor 
of  the  epochal  about  this  gigantic 
meeting  with  which  retailing  signal¬ 
izes  the  opening  of  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century.  Every  thoughtful 
person  is  acutely  aware  today  that  the 
plans  or  hopes  of  any  one  group  are 
merely  visionary  unless  they  include 
an  understanding  of  national  and 
world-wide  political  and  economic 
trends. 


That  is  why,  in  a  program  strictly 
confined  to  essentials,  this  Convention 
devotes  a  full  session  to  political-eco¬ 
nomic  developments,  and  why  topics 
of  this  order  are  included  in  a  number 
of  the  specialized  sessions  on  store  op¬ 
erations.  That,  too,  is  the  explanation 
for  a  comparatively  large  attendance 
of  retailers  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Most  of  the  foreign  attendance 
will  be  on  an  individual  store  basis, 
but  from  France  there  will  come  an 
organized  delegation  of  merchants 
headed  by  Jacques  Lacour-Gayet, 
president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  French  Retailers.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  both  here  and  abroad  in  favor 
of  setting  up  a  formal  international 
organization  of  retailers.  One  of  the 
matters  that  will  come  up  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  is  a  proposal  to  get  this  organiza¬ 
tion  started. 

In  the  matter  of  domestic  political 
issues,  there  has  been  a  great  awaken¬ 
ing  and  stirring  of  retail  opinion  in 
this  past  year.  Merchants  who  had 
long  considered  it  a  cardinal  principle 
of  good  business  to  stand  away  from 
controversial  questions  have  dropped 
this  attitude  and  joined  with  those 
who  hold  that  retailers  should  use 
their  influence,  as  individuals  and  as 
groups,  in  matters  that  concern  the 
public  good.  Charles  G.  Nichols, 


McKelvey’s  president  and  NRDGA's| 
board  chairman,  has  pressed  home  this| 
point  at  every  gathering  of  retailers  all| 
through  the  year.  He  will  preside  at| 
a  top  management  session  of  the  con| 
vention,  at  which  Harry  VV.  Schacter^ 
president  of  Kaufman,  Straus  Co.,  an(l| 
author  of  “Kentucky  on  the  March" | 
will  offer  his  own  and  his  state’s  ex| 
perience  as  a  case  history  of  what  rtl 
tail  leadership  can  acconqilish  in  thtjj 
fight  for  democracy.  I 

Spruille  Braden,  former  assistanip 
Secretary  of  State,  will  appear  on  thefj 
same  program.  Philip  Le  Boutillierl 
president  of  Best  8c  Co.,  will  discuss  ; 
the  controversial  subject  of  a  return  , 
to  the  gold  standard.  Retail  interest 
in  this  subject  is  mainly  to  find  out 
whether  it  has  a  practical  current  ap 
plication  in  the  campaign  to  enforce 
greater  responsibility  in  Federal  finan¬ 
cial  operations. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
sociation  of  Buying  Offices,  traditional 
convention-opener.  Attorney  General 
J.  Howard  McGrath,  lately  prominent 
in  the  A  8c  P  monopoly  prosecution 
will  be  the  key  speaker.  Another  na  . 
tional  figure  on  whom  the  strong  Ugh* 
of  public  controversy  has  recentl) 
played  will  address  a  luncheon  meet  , 
ing  of  the  American  Retail  Association ,, 
Executives,  whose  convention  runs  | 
concurrently  with  ^  the  first  two  day  I 
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December,  IW? 


MrGRATH 
\itorncy  Cieneral  of 
(he  U.  S.  will  speak 
at  A.  B.  O.  meeting. 


FILENE 

Federated  Clhairman 
will  receive  NRDGA 
le^old  medal  award. 


FRIENDLY 
AN  PA  head  to  join 
in  public  relations 
drive  of  NRDGA. 


OPEITIOl 


KAISER 

Will  evaluate  tax 
|)ros|)ects  of  1950, 
impact  on  stores. 


•SCHMIDT 
To  talk  on  |>ensions, 
other  major  issues  in 
union  relations. 


WALKER 

R.  H.  Macv  economist 
will  analyze  the  1950 
price  trends. 


HOTEL  STATLER,  NEW  YORK 


I 


i: 


of  NRDGA’s.  This  is  Dr.  Edwin  G. 
Nourse,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
President’s  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers. 

National  issues  are  part  and  parcel 
of  store  operating  problems,  and  turn 
up  in  Group  session  programs  as  well 
as  in  the  all-Convention  meetings.  An 
example  is  the  pensions  issue,  promi¬ 
nent  at  a  Store  Management  session, 
where  it  will  be  linked  with  the  relat¬ 
ed  subject  of  unionization  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field,  and  again  at  a 
Smaller  Stores  session  which  will  study 
sound  jjension  financing  from  the 
small  employer’s  point  of  view. 

The  business  outlook  and  the  trend 
of  prices  will  take  up  a  full  session  of 
the  Merchandising  Division’s  meet¬ 
ings,  with  a  big  name  cast  on  the  plat¬ 
form;  Paul  M.  Mazur  and  Charles 
Broderick  of  Lehman  Bros.;  Professor 
Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  Harvard,  and 
CJ.  Forrest  Walker,  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co. 


The  problem  of  delayetl  dress  deliv¬ 
eries  this  fall— which  manufacturers 
blame  on  late  orders  from  retailers  and 
which  retailers  blame  on  manufacturer 
refusal  to  assume  normal  business 
risks— may  seem  at  first  thought  to  be 
of  concern  only  to  ready-to-wear  mer¬ 
chandisers.  Actually  it  is  a  symptom 
of  sickness  in  the  whole  production- 
distribution  setup,  and  the  Merchan¬ 


dising  Division  will  examine  it  in  this 
light  at  a  session  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  manufacturer-retailer  cooperation. 
Representatives  of  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Group  will  meet  manufacturer 
asscKiation  representatives  between 
now  and  convention  time  to  discuss 
possibilities  of  improving  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  con¬ 
crete  proposals  will  be  ready  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Merchandising  session. 
Manufacturers  and  mill  men  are  being 
urged  to  attend,  so  that  the  subject 
will  get  a  gtKKl  workout.  Jay  D. 
Runkle,  general  manager  and  vice 
president  of  Crowley,  Milner,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker,  and  R.  P.  Bach, 
president  of  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  will 
lead  an  open  forum  discussion. 

The  big  plans  for  retailing’s  second 
nationwide  public  relations  campaign, 
scheduled  for  the  last  week  of  April, 
1950,  will  be  unwrapped  during  the 
convention.  Details  are  being  with¬ 
held  until  convention  time,  but  the 
theme  will  be  retailing’s  contribution 
to  a  half-century  of  progress  in  living 
standards,  and  stores  will  be  cheered  to 
know  that  the  1950  plans  include 
ample  opportunity  for  tying  in  mer¬ 
chandise  promotions.  Newspaper  and 
radio  representatives  will  be  on  hand 
to  tell  how  they  intend  to  cooperate, 
and  specific  plans  of  operation  for  the 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Thursday,  January  12 

Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant,  presi* 
dent  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Lew  Hahn,  president  of  the  NRDGA, 
will  be  the  speakers.  Lincoln  Filene, 
president  of  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co., 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Federated  Department  Stores,  will 
receive  the  Gold  Medal  Award  of 
the  Association,  in  recognition  of  a 
lifetime  of  significant  contributions 
to  progress  in  retailing.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  entertainment  program  will 
feature  the  singer,  Lanny  Ross. 

Every  year,  scores  of  people  are 
unable  to  obtain  tickets  for  the 
banquet  because  they  delay  their 
reservations  too  long.  Get  yours  In 
early  —  a  reservation  card  accom¬ 
panied  the  prelintinary  convention 
program  mailed  out  to  members 
early  this  month. 

department  store,  the  specialty  store 
and  the  local  retail  trade  association 
will  be  presented. 

Beyond  —  and  perhaps  above  —  all 
these  matters,  the  39th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  like  all  that  have  preceded  it, 
will  consist  of  nurmprous  highly  factual 
technical  sessions.  Described  in  detail 
in  the  convention  programs  that  have 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  JOHN  GERBER  Co.  # 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

buys  5  Escalators 


The  management  of  The  John  Gerber  Company  has  been  quick  to  sense 
the  mercharKlising  value  of  Escalators!  The  way  to  induce  casual  shop¬ 
pers  to  visit  upper  sales  floors  is  to  reach  down  and  bring  them  up  with 
vertical  transportation  that  is  always  available,  always  invitingly  attrac¬ 
tive.  UP  and  DOWN  Escalators  connecting  four  major  sales  floors  will 
increase  store-wide  customer  traffic  by  25%  to  30%  or  more.  And 
impulse  buying,  which  usually  accounts  for  38%  of  all  retail  sales,  will  rise 
in  direct  ratio  —  because  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can  be  sold! 

We  can  also  help  you  by  making  a  store-wide  study  of  your  complete 
vertical  transportation  problem  —  for  the  definite  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  all  sales!  Our  survey  will  cost  you  nothing.  Our  recommendations 
may  pay  you  well.  Contact  any  of  our  259  offices.  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Washini^ton  Representative,  NRDGA 


^t'XEMPTIONS  to  our  anti-trust 
laws  have  been  creeping  up  on 
us  unobserved.  When  you  see  these 
exemptions,  you  see  how  we  have  un 
demiined  the  purpose  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  which  was  to  make  competition 
free  and  open.”  With  this  comment. 
Chairman  Celler  of  the  House  Judici 
ary  Committee  opened  the  hearings 
looking  into  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies.  Representative  Celler 
told  the  Committee  that  thirty-four 
exemptions  to  our  anti-trust  laws  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  since  the 
passage  of  the  Clayton  and  Sherman 
Vets. 

The  hearings  on  the  anti-monopoly 
bill  opened  in  May  of  this  year,  and  the 
House  voted  its  approval  of  the  bill 
in  .August.  H.R.  2734  was  introduced 
by  Representative  Celler,  (D-NY),  and 
is  now  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  No  hearings  have  been 
innounced  as  yet  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  Senate  Committee  will  con 
sider  this  legislation  early  in  the  next 
session  which  op>ens  in  January. 

The  House  Committee  studied  the 
history  of  anti-monopoly  legislation 
from  the  beginning  when  Congress, 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  passed 
the  Sherman  Act  in  1890.  From  the 
hearings  came  some  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  monopolies,  but  at  the  same 
time,  definite  confusion  prevailed  in 
the  minds  of  many  as  to  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  size  means  danger.  The 
term  “monopoly”  has  been  loosely 
used  for  many  years  by  politicians  and 
certain  liberals  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Committee  found  it  difficult  to 
balance  the  thinking  of  the  courts 
with  the  views  of  their  witnesses  and 
their  own  thinking.  Chairman  Celler 
said  he  hoped  Congress  would  come 
up  with  some  recommendations  for 
clarifying  and  making  some  points 
more  specific. 

Cut-off  points,  whether  they  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  retailing  as  in  the  days  of  OP.A 
or  in  determining  what  is  and  what 
IS  not  a  monopoly,  are  at  best  crystal 
j  ^ing.  Concentration  of  power  is  not 


Is  bigness  the  test?  Are  the  present  antitrust  laws  ade¬ 
quate  to  prevent  such  concentrations  of  economic  power 
as  would  threaten  the  system  of  competitive  enterprise? 
Scores  of  questions  like  these  have  been  debated  before 
the  Celler  Committee.  When  Congress  convenes  in  January 
the  scene  of  debate  will  widen  to  include  the  Senate  Judic¬ 
iary  Committee.  The  Senate  Committee  will  study  specific¬ 
ally  the  Celler  Bill,  which  stiffens  the  Clayton  Act  restrictions 
on  buying  up  competitive  businesses.  Behind  the  measure, 
however,  lies  the  whole  muddled  question  of  our  national 
anti-trust  policy,  if  policy  it  can  be  called. 


per  cent  to  65  per  cent  of  an  industry 
exists.  Intertwined  into  the  discussion 
of  monopolies  must  come  the  question 
of  intent.  In  the  Standard  Oil  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Standard 
intended  to  monopolize  and  ordered 
the  cor|X)ration  broken  up.  Later, 
this  opinion  was  tempered  by  the 
Court  and  it  added  that  if  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  resulted  from  the  monopoly  and 
the  consumer  was  presumably  bene¬ 
fited,  then  it  was  all  right.  So,  through 
this  whole  discussion  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  question  as  to  not  so  much 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


in  itself  a  danger— in  many  instances  it 
is  nothing  more  than  an  exhibition  of 
efficiency.  The  Courts  have  added 
little  to  the  monopoly  discussion.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that  con¬ 
trol  of  30  per  cent  of  an  industry  is  not 
a  monopoly.  In  refusing  to  approve  a 
lower  court’s  case,  it  supported  a  stand 
that  90  per  cent  control  is  a  monopoly. 
.Apparently,  somewhere  in  between 
these  two  figures  some  believe  that  a 
monopoly  exists  and  should  be  con¬ 
trolled.  Several  expressed  the  view¬ 
point  that  a  monopoly  prevails  at  a 
point  in  the  area  where  control  of  60 
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CUSTOMERS 


Some  facts  you  probably  haven't  con¬ 
sidered  about  the  big— and  growing- 
market  of  people  over  sixty-five. 


By  Beatrice  Sperber 


r\£PARTMENT  stores  in  recent 
years  have  been  conditioned  to 
the  idea  of  setting  up  a  separate  shop 
for  every  age  group  and  class  of  cus¬ 
tomers  on  whom  the  promotional  spot¬ 
light  has  fallen— teens  and  subteens, 
career  girls  and  debs,  young  marrieds, 
and  even  the  young-in-heart-but-not- 
in-figure. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  commotion 
about  special  shops  and  sp>ecial  pro¬ 
motions  for  a  dozen  different  ages  and 
types,  stores  have  been  overlooking  the 
largest  and  fastest  growing  group  of 
all.  We  have  one  imp>ortant  group  in 
our  population  that  is  large  in  num¬ 
bers,  large  in  proportion  to  total  popu¬ 
lation,  and  not  likely  to  dwindle  in 
size  or  importance  for  the  rest  of  this 
century. 

That  group  is  our  aged  population. 
We  have  11  million  men  and  women 
in  this  country  who  acknowledge  at 
least  65  birthdays.  That  means  one  in 
every  14  piersons  is  in  the  Sixty-Five- 
Plus  Club.  In  another  10  years,  we 
shall  have  14  million  in  that  age  group 
—nine  p)er  cent  of  the  expocted  popu¬ 
lation,  or  one  in  every  1 1  piersons. 


Compare  these  figures  with  say,  the 
teen-age  market,  which  we  serve 
through  spocial  departments,  big 
magazines,  clubs,  and  so  on.  Girls  in 
the  1 5  to  17  year  age  bracket  now  num¬ 
ber  5,200,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
one-quarter  of  a  million  from  the  num¬ 
ber  in  1945.  Yet,  although  this  market 
receives  so  much  attention,  it  is  only 
half  the  size  of  the  over-65  market  we 
are  now  considering. 

By  1960,  when  some  of  the  children 
born  during  the  p)OStwar  baby  boom 
will  be  reaching  their  teens,  we  can  ex- 
p>ect  to  have  5,700,000  girls  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  17.  That  p>eak  will 
level  out,  however,  by  1965,  when  we 
are  expected  to  have  only  5,200,000. 

The  ups  and  downs  in  the  teen-age 
market  follow,  after  the  passage  of 
time,  the  ups  and  downs  in  our  birth 
figures.  The  oldsters  in  our  popula¬ 
tion,  however,  continue  increasing,  re¬ 
gardless  of  fluctuations  in  other  age 
groups.  Strenuous  as  this  modern 
world  may  be,  people  live  longer  than 
they  did  in  other  centuries.  More  of 
us  reach  65  than  was  considered  pos¬ 
sible  a  few  generations  ago;  and,  hav¬ 


ing  reached  65,  we  stay  on  hand  longer 
than  our  ancestors  did. 

A  century  ago,  only  one  in  every  40 
persons  in  our  propulation  had  reached 
65.  In  1940,  we  had  nine  million  aged 
65  and  over;  today,  we  have  1 1  million; 
by  1960,  we  shall  have  14  million.  Deft 
nitely,  a  growing  marketl 

More  than  half  these  older  p>eople 
are  women.  Although  more  boys  are 
born  each  year  than  girls,  the  males  die 
off  faster.  By  the  time  old  age  sets  in, 
women  predominate.  A  man  of  65 
looks  forward  to  12.4  additional  yean 
of  life;  a  woman  of  the  same  age  has 
a  life  expsectancy  of  14.3  years. 

Thus,  when  you  cater  to  the  elderly 
customer,  you  cater  to  someone  whose 
wants  are  likely  to  remain  relatively 
unchanged  for  a  decade  or  more.  Old¬ 
er  pseople’s  needs  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  adolescents,  nor  even  the  same 
as  those  of  the  middle  generation 


Their  wants  are  simpler,  more  basic, 
and  easier  to  meet.  But  they  are  defi¬ 
nitely  not  the  wants  of  the  aged  pjerson 
of  generations  past. 

A  significant  change  is  that  today's 
aged  are  likely  to  be  established  in 
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then  own  households.  Grandfather  no 
longer  sits  by  his  son’s  kitchen  stove 
and  eats  from  a  wooden  bowl  held  in 
trembling  hands.  He  presides  at  his 
own  table,  and  on  holiday  occasions  he 
bids  his  children  and  gfrandchildren  to 
I  gather  around. 

Totlay’s  widowed  grandmothers  and 
I  elderly  maiden  aunts  are  not  rocking 
away  their  declining  years  in'  the 
kitchens  of  their  young  relatives.  A 
couple  of  generations  ago,  the  physical 
labor  of  maintaining  a  home  required 
the  energies  of  a  strong  young  w’oman. 
Today,  our  small  homes  and  apart¬ 
ments  are  so  easy  to  maintain  that  it  is 
both  pleasant  and  possible  for  the  lone 
woman  of  advanced  years  to  run  her 
own  kitchen. 

It  may  be  a  little  easier  to  visualize 
the  elderly  person  in  the  capacity  of 
inde|)endent  householder  if  we  look 
tt  some  recent  Census  figures  on  family 
composition.  As  of  April  1948,  one 
lamily  in  every  nine  was  headed  by  a 
person  who  had  passed  his  sixty-fifth 
birthday.  In  actual  numbers,  there 
"ere  4,369,000  families  in  which  at 
least  one  person,  the  head  of  the  house. 


had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-h\e. 

The  same  Census  report  accounts  for 
an  additional  1,581,000  persons  of  age 
65  and  older  who  constituted  families 
of  one.  These  “primary  individuals”, 
to  use  Census  terminology,  maintain 
their  own  households,  either  living 
alone,  or  having  servants,  guests,  or 
lodgers  living  with  them. 

T  hese  two  groups  give  us  a  total  of 
nearly  six  million  aged  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  the  status  of  head 
of  the  house.  Another  million  live  as 
lodgers,  servants,  or  members  of  sub¬ 
families  in  the  households  of  others. 

T  he  remainder  of  the  aged  population 
would  be  made  up  of  the  wives  and 
other  dependents  living  in  families,  or 
would  l)e  institutionalized. 

Pertinent  question:  How  about  the 
financial  position  of  all  these  elderly 
people?  Have  they  money  to  sjiend? 

Don’t  imagine  that  the  arrival  of 
one’s  sixty-fifth  birthday  means  auto¬ 
matic  retirement  on  a  Social  Security 
pension!  Plenty  of  our  aged  are  still 
evorking— perhaps  right  in  your  own 
stores.  \  recent  analysis  of  the  laboi 
force  showetl  nearly  three  million  men 
and  women  employed  after  their  sixty 
fifth  birthdays. 

.\n  interesting  picture  of  the  finan 
cial  position  of  the  aged  is  reflected  in 
a  Federal  Reserve  Board  study  of  con¬ 
sumer  finances,  made  this  year  and  just 
released.  It  shows  that,  among  the 
s|)ending  units  headed  by  p>ersons  65 
years  of  age  and  older,  81  per  cent  had 
at  least  one  asset  (bank  account,  stock, 
car,  home,  life  insurance,  etc.)  valued 
at  $500  or  more,  .-\mong  the  sjiending 
units  headed  by  individuals  aged  18  to 
24,  only  52  per  cent  were  so  fortunate¬ 
ly  situated. 

Looking  into  the  kinds  of  assets 
owned  by  these  tw’o  age  groups,  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  the  assets  of  the 
aged  tend  to  release  their  current  in¬ 
come  for  spending,  whereas  those  of 
the  young  tend  to  restrict  it.  The 
youngsters  own  life  insurance  more 
widely  than  their  elders;  the  oldsters 
own  homes  or  farms,  and  stocks,  in 
larger  proportion.  Ownership  of 
liquid  assets  and  autos  is  about  the 
same  for  both  groups. 

Still  another  element  recommends 
the  aged  to  our  attention.  We  often 
speak  of  the  importance  of  handling 
teen-age  customers  wisely,  to  build 
good  will  with  their  mothers,  who  rep 


lesent  the  backbone  of  store  business. 

Those  very  same  mothers,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  are  the  daughters  and 
nieces  of  the  aged  group  into  whose 
affairs  we  are  now  prying.  And  the 
easier  we  make  it  for  Grandma  and 
Grandpa  to  shop  in  our  stores,  the 
more  good  will  we  are  building  with 
that  imp>ortant  middle  generation. 

To  win  the  elderly  customer,  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  open  a  special  shop  oi 
stage  a  special  promotion.  What  is 
most  important  is  to  remember  that 
no  person  over  the  age  of  65  is  as  spry 
as  he  was  20  years  ago.  To  older  jieople. 
even  to  those  who  do  not  appear  to 
be  lame,  or  halt,  or  blind,  a  shopping 
trip  is  a  chore  instead  of  a  lark.  Ex 
cursions  downtown  are  made  less  fre 
quently,  and  are  planned  more  care 
fully. 

To  the  retailer,  this  indicates  two 
angles  of  approach:  (1)  make  it  pain 
less  to  shop  at  the  store;  (2)  make  it 
easier  to  shop  at  home. 

Both  angles  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  advertising  copy  is  written.  It 
must  be  as  factual  as  possible.  Clamor 
copy  is  wasted  on  our  elders— and  in 
deed,  on  many  of  our  thirty-ish  cus¬ 
tomers,  too. 

.\n  older  person  may  study  depart 
rnent  store  advertising  for  w'eeks  oi 
months  before  making  an  important 
purchase.  Values  will  be  judged  or 
compared  in  the  easy  chair  at  home, 
and  the  trip  dovs'ntown  will  not  be 
made  until  the  customer  has  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  svhat  is  available,  and 
where,  and  at  what  price.  At  three- 
score-and-ten  you  don’t  waste  precious 
strength  trudging  through  the  stores 
“just  looking.” 

Older  customers  will  respond  par¬ 
ticularly  well  to  good  mail  order  copy. 
Hosiery,  housedresses,  undergarments, 
slippers,  men’s  furnishings,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  toys  for  the  grandchildren,  foi 
example,  can  be  bought  by  remote 
control  as  readily  as  some  of  the  house 
hold  staples. 

.\  point  to  remember  in  writing  .i 
mail-order-type  ad  is  that  many  an 
older  f>erson  has  difficulty  reading 
small  print.  Even  with  bifocals,  some 
of  them  have  trouble  with  fine  typ>e.  A 
point  should  be  made  of  printing  the 
store  telephone  number  in  large,  bold 
numerals  that  can  be  read  across  the 
room. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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STORE  EQUIPMENTi 
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STORE  equipment  COMPANY 

main  office  and  factories  •  GRAND  RAPIDS  2  MICHIGAN 
PACIFIC  COAST  factories  •  LOS  ANGELES  25,  CALIFORNIA  •  PORTLAND'2  OREGON 


Mr.  Ohrbach’s  opinion 
i8  shared  by  hundreds 
of  retail  executives  who 
are  finding  the  Grand 
Rapids  principle  of 
unlimited  convertibility 
an  answer  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  need  for  greater 
economy  and  a  more 
effective  means  of 
keeping  merchandise 
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WILL  MECHANIZATION 


These  thoughts-before*mechanization  come  from  a 
seasoned  retailer  who  is  also  a  licensed  professional 
engineer  and  a  specialist  in  materials  handling.  Mr. 
Elwell  was  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Namm's  in  the  30s;  headed  the  Merchandise  Prepa¬ 
ration  Department  at  Montgomery  Ward;  got  his 
early  retail  experience  on  the  Planning  Department 
staff  of  Macy's.  He  joined  McKinsey  &  Co.  in  1945 
after  two  years  in  the  Navy  as  officer  in  charge, 
materials  handling  section,  Field  Operations  branch. 


By  Richard  D.  Elwell 

Principal,  McKinsey  &;  Co., 
Management  Consultants 


¥N  the  quest  for  lower  operating 
costs,  mechanization  of  receiving 
and  marking  is  fast  becoming  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  major  cost  reduction  area. 

'  However,  as  in  any  other  phase  of  man¬ 
agement,  w'e  cannot  assume  that  all 
stores  should  dive  headlong  into  a 
mechanization  program.  While  the 
principles  of  mechanization  are  •  ad¬ 
mittedly  sound,  in  each  case  manage¬ 
ment  must  see  all  the  implications  of 
mechanization  before  deciding  to  go 
ahead.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  examine  some  of  the  pitfalls  man¬ 
agement  is  likely  to  encounter  in  such 
a  program. 

j  These  pitfalls  generally  divide  into 
two  types:  (1)  those  to  be  avoided  be- 
■  fore  the  decision  to  mechanize  is  made; 

I  and  (2)  those  to  be  avoided  after  mech- 
i  anization  is  decided  on. 
i  It  is  generally  claimed  that  mecha¬ 

nized  receiving  and  marking  produce 
very  definite  gains  by  lowering  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  speeding  the  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  receiving  and  wrap- 
i  ping  areas,  cutting  down  physical  work 
j<  fcquirements,  and  in  general  helping 


eliminate  peak  load  problems. 

Such  progress  is  fine,  but  manage¬ 
ment  must  always  be  aware  of  the  cost 
of  doing  all  this.  Let’s  take  a  look  at 
the  cost  pitfalls  and  see  what  has  to 
happen  before  mechanization  really 
pays  off. 

First,  consider  the  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  investment  that  has  to  be  met.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  con¬ 
veyor  installation  costs  $100,000.  If  we 
assume  depreciation  in  10  years,  inter¬ 
est  on  our  investment  at  four  per  cent, 
maintenance  at  three  per  cent,  and  op¬ 
erating  costs  at  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  the  total  annual  addition  to  over¬ 
head  costs  would  be  $15,500.  In  other 
words,  W’e  would  have  to  save  that 
much  every  year  to  break  even  on  our 
investment. 

Actually,  conventional  accounting 
practice  would  put  an  even  stiffer  bar¬ 
rier  in  the  w’ay  of  such  a  move.  Under 
conventional  practice,  additional  sav¬ 
ings  would  be  required  over  and  above 
this  $15,500  so  that  the  investment 
could  be  paid  for  out  of  operating  sav¬ 
ings  in  a  period  of  approximately  three 


years.  In  other  words,  we  should  save 
about  $50,000  a  year  in  of>erating  costs 
to  justify  a  capital  investment  of  $100,- 
000  in  receiving  and  marking  equip¬ 
ment. 

At  today’s  high  wage  rates,  this  is  a 
very  large  saving  to  achieve.  It  is  also, 
incidentally,  a  strong  argument  for 
checking  all  types  of  mechanization 
rather  than  just  settling  on  powerized 
belt  conveyors  or  other  widely  accept¬ 
ed  types.  The  installation  cost  of  pow¬ 
erized  belt  conveyors  is  often  relative¬ 
ly  high  compared  to  other  forms  of 
mechanization. 

Another  pitfall  to  consider  is  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  your  store  can  or  wants  to 
install  pre-retailing.  Pre-retailing  it¬ 
self  is  no  pitfall— but  you  simply  may 
not  want  to  adopt  it.  It  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  operate  a  mechanized  system 
without  pre-retailing,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  many  of  the  advantages  will 
be  lost  if  pre-retailing  is  not  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  mechaniza¬ 
tion  process.  Since  mechanization  of 
receiving  and  marking  will  lose  much 
of  its  value  unless  the  flow  of  paper 
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Mr.  Noland  Blass,  President  of  the  Gus  Blass  Company,  “Arkansas’  Largest  and  Best  Departmer 
Store,”  says:  “Coax  a  main  floor  customer  to  an  upper  floor  and  you’ve  made  the  first  mew 
toward  closing  a  second  sale.  Our  new  ‘Limited  Budget’  Electric  Stairways  just  naturally  seei 
to  lure  the  ladies  upstairs  for  those  profitable  extra  purchases.  Of  course  we  compared  befa 
we  bought  .  .  .  compared  for  outside  beauty  and  inside  engineering  .  .  .  and  then  we  chos 
Westinghouse  without  qualification.” 


. . .  are  “naturals”  for  enticing  more  main  floor  shoppers  to  upper  and  lower  sales  areas.  Custome 
are  irresistibly  attracted  by  their  gleaming  good  looks  and  the  luxury  of  a  smooth,  effortless  ri( 
.  .  .find  themselves  carried  quickly  and  comfortably  to  other  floors— where  increased  trafi 
inevitably  means  increased  sales. 


LOOK  UNDER  THE  HOOD  before  you  buy,  and  like  the  Gus  Blass  Company,  you’ll  buy  Westi 
house.  Look  under  the  hood  and  you’ll  find  that  the  “Limited  Budget”  Stairway  has  the  sa 
beauty  of  design,  construction  and  materials  as  the  bigger  type  “S”  Westinghouse  Stairw 
which  established  a  new  industry  standard.  Then  look  at  its  exterior  architectural  beauty 
you’ll  see  why,  inside  and  out,  it’s  a  beautiful  buy  for  a  sales-minded  retailer. 


Get  the  complete  story  on  how  Westinghouse  “Limited  Budget”  Electric  Stairways  can  he 
give  your  “upper  floor  sales  figures  that  street  level  look.”  Send  for  Book  B-4403  Westinghou 
Electric  Corporation,  Elevator  Division,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


you  CAN  BE  SUKE...IF  IT 


December,  1^1 


Six  “Limited  Budget"  Westinghouse 
Stairways  carry  shoppers  comfortably 
and  economically  to  four  floors  of  the 
Gus  Blass  Store,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
They  serve  both  a  merchandising  and 
decorative  function  for  “Arkansas’ 
Largest  and  Best  Department  Store.” 
Each  stairway  is  capable  of  carrying 
5,000  passengers  at  90  feet  per  minute. 
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work  is  also  speeded  up,  pre-retailitig 
is  virtually  a  "must”. 

Another  pitfall  to  avoid  in  design¬ 
ing  an  effective  mechanized  system  is 
lack  of  adequate  storage  area  to  handle 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  incoming  ship¬ 
ments.  In  a  mechanized  system,  the 
storage  space  usually  available  under 
the  table  or  adjacent  to  the  table  will 
not  exist.  However,  storage  space  must 
be  provided  so  that  on  exceptionally 
heavy  receiving  days,  the  excess  How 
can  be  handled  efficiently.  Unless  suffi¬ 
cient  storage  space  is  provided  for  such 
peak  loads,  the  operating  force  of 
checkers  and  markers  may  have  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  work  load,  or 
the  entire  system  may  jam  up.  Such 
fluctuations  in  the  work  force  add  to 
operating  expense  because  they  neces¬ 
sitate  use  of  inefficient,  untrained 
labor.  So  the  pitfall  to  avoid  here  is 
an  uneven  work  load,  with  peak-and- 
valley  days,  and  subsequent  costly 
shifts  in  the  work  force. 

Another  major  operating  pitfall  to 
avoid  is  lack  of  coordination  in  the 
flow  of  material,  invoices,  and  marking 
tickets.  The  biggest  speed-up  of  paper 
work,  of  course,  will  come  from  pre¬ 
retailing.  Pre-retailing  should  insure 
that  the  physical  flow  of  merchandise 
will  not  be  held  up.  If  the  retailing 
price  is  placed  on  the  confirmation 


order  at  the  time  of  purchase  rather 
than  after  the  merchandise  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  the  receiving  and  marking 
function  should  move  into  swift  ac¬ 
tion. 

Another  aspect  of  speeding  up  paper 
work  is  to  have  direct  communication 
from  the  checker  station  to  the  invoice 
office,  either  by  tube  or  other  means. 
This  is  most  important,  for  slow-ups  in 
the  handling  of  invoices  can  be  one  of 
the  biggest  mechanization  pitfalls. 

Another  pitfall  to  avoid  is  failure  to 
speed  ticket  requisitions.  To  assist  in 
the  requisitioning  of  hand-attached 
tickets,  the  central  ticket  office  should 
also  be  connected  by  tube  or  some  oth¬ 
er  quick,  direct  means  to  the  invoice 
office.  The  receiving  operation  must 
be  coordinated  so  that  the  made-up 
ticket  arrives  as  the  merchandise  comes 
through  and  marking  does  not  need  to 
be  delayed  for  lack  of  tickets. 

Another  potential  pitfall  is  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  to  remove  the  car¬ 
tons,  boxes,  twine,  or  other  materials 
from  the  incoming  packages,  which 
pile  up  by  the  checkers.  Obviously,  if 
checkers  are  to  work  effectively,  they 
should  not  be  forced  to  stop  frequent¬ 
ly  to  “clean  house”.  Equipment  must 
be  provided  to  remove  this  material 
quickly  and  efficiently  and  failure  to 
consider  this  need  can  stymie  an  effec¬ 


tive  operation. 

When  the  term  “mechanized  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking”  is  mentioned,  many 
of  us  tend  to  think  only  in  terms  of  a 
conveyorized  installation.  However,  a 
number  of  large  stores  are  currently  in¬ 
stalling  mechanized  moving  tables, 
which  have  many  advantages  over  the 
conveyor  installation.  These  tables  are 
moved  either  by  a  monorail  or  chain- 
conveyor  system  and  have  certain  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  automatic  tip-offs,  that 
cut  manual  handling  to  a  minimum. 

Generally,  short  marking  lines  are 
more  efficient  than  long.  If  there  are 
too  many  markers  in  an  individual 
line,  some  of  them  will  usually  have  to 
move  to  the  work  rather  than  have  the 
work  move  to  them.  This  also  means 
moving  fairly  cumbersome  marking 
equipment— an  exercise  that  is  tiring 
and  costly  in  terms  of  worker  time  lost. 

Improperly  designed  equipment  u 
another  pitfall  to  avoid.  Exf>erience 
has  shown  that  a  marker  should  be 
able  either  to  sit  or  stand  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  marking  operation.  Ideal¬ 
ly,  she  should  be  able  to  change  her 
position  at  will  rather  than  forced  to 
remain  either  sitting  or  standing  with¬ 
out  any  change. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
major  pitfalls  discussed,  and  of  ways 
to  avoid  them. 

1.  Cost  Pitfalls— Be  sure  you  know 
exactly  how  much  the  new  system  must 
save  to  pay  off. 

2.  Uncoordinated  Paper  Flow- 
Successful  mechanization  of  receiving 
and  marking  calls  for  expediting  the 
flow  of  invoices,  tickets,  etc. 

3.  Inadequate  Layout  —  Provide 
straight-line  flow,  short  marking  lines, 
back-up  and  storage  space  for  peak 
days. 

4.  Poorly  Designed  Equipment - 
Take  pains  to  assure  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  designed  for  optimum  worker 
comfort  and  efficiency. 

5.  Inadequate  Waste  Disposal— Ar¬ 
range  to  have  the  debris  from  incom¬ 
ing  packages  removed  mechanically 
from  the  checking  area. 

Mechanized  receiving  and  marking 
are  here  to  stay,  and  the  next  few  yean 
will  probably  see  major  advances  in 
techniques  and  equipment.  But  in 
every  case,  management  should  go  into 
the  new  operations  with  its  eyes  open 
for  all  p>ossible  pitfalls. 
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For  Spring  1950,  except  in  luxury 
stores,  the  major  business  will  be 
done  on  merchandise  at  more  moder¬ 
ate  selling  prices.  Manufacturers,  now 
readying  their  lines  for  market  week 
showings,  which  start  January  16,  say 
they  expect  to  pay  more  for  materials, 
but  most  of  them  insist  they  will  not 
raise  cost  prices  on  garments.  And 
many  makers  of  quality  garments  are 
introducing  new  numbers  at  lower 
prices.  In  some  cases,  they  look  upon 
these  lower  priced  additions  as  the 
nuclei  of  comprehensive  moderate- 
price  lines  which  they  will  build  up  in 
strength  over  the  next  two  or  three 
seasons.  Most  such  manufacturers  do 
not  sell  to  chains  or  mail  order  houses, 
and  their  well  established  brand  names 
when  applied  to  lower  priced  lines 
will  be  reserved  for  department  and 
specialty  stores. 

Market  News  Roundup 

Manufacturers  are  agreed  that  spring 
deliveries  will  be  good  on  basic  items. 
This  is  not  true  of  new  items,  however. 
Except  for  such  major  companies  as 
customarily  back  new  introductions 
with  advertising  and  must  have  stock 
to  back  the  advertising,  manufacturers 
will  hold  off  on  unproven  items  until 
assured  of  orders  which  will  warrant 
their  going  into  production. 

While  some  new  numbers  are  being 
added  in  the  market,  there  is  also  con¬ 
siderable  streamlining  by  cutting  out 
close  duplications.  Manufacturers  are 
forced  to  do  some  pruning,  in  order  to 


stock  their  planned  groups  of  basics  in 
sufficient  depth.  In  the  battle  of  the 
brands,  a  cleanly  merchandised  basic 
line  has  the  best  chance  of  good  repre¬ 
sentation  in  retail  stocks.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  expect  a  judicious  concentration  of 
resources  during  next  season.  Stock 
investment  will  be  closely  watched  by 
retail  managements. 

The  materials  situation  has  settled 


Foundations  Are  Fashions! 

A  new  approach  is  needed  in  the 
promotion  of  corsets,  brassieres  and 
foundation  garments. 

Historically  one  of  the  best  profit 
makers  of  the  entire  store,  the  Corset 
Department  has  too  long  been  looked 
upon  as  a  utility  department. 

Foundation  garments  definitely  be¬ 
long  in  the  Fashion  Family;  and  as  a 
very  profitable  member  of  this  family 
they  deserve  the  kind  of  advertising, 
the  kind  of  window  displays,  and  the 
kind  of  fashion  shows  which  have 
helped  build  the  fashion  appeal  of 
dresses,  coats  and  suits. 

The  Intimate  Apparel  Group  has  as 
an  important  objective  for  1950  the 
complete  recognition  of  Foundations  as 
Fashions. 

JOSEPH  J.  KNOWLES, 

Vice  President,  Stewart  &  Com* 
pony,  Baltimore. 

Chairman,  Intimate  Apparel 
Group,  NRDGA. 


dow’n  to  a  stable  basis.  Cottons  and 
rayons  are  in  adequate  supply,  but 
mills  have  no  surplus.  Manufacturers 
expect  prices  in  general  to  remain  firm 
for  the  next  six  months. 

The  single  exception  to  the  general 
stability  is  nylon.  New  end  uses  for 
the  yarn  are  clamoring  for  attention. 
Supply  in  the  corset  market  has  been 
spotty,  and  recently  the  industry’s  al¬ 
lotment  has  been  cut.  Prices  have  been 
on  the  rise.  There  is  a  suspicion  that 
part  of  the  nylon  “shortage”  may  be 
artificial.  The  sudden  release  of  yarn 
held  for  speculation  probably  would 
send  prices  down. 

The  name  “nylon”  has  acquired  so 
much  promotional  glamor  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  underrate  the  appieal 
of  rayon  and  cotton  to  foundation  cus¬ 
tomers.  One  of  the  biggest  manufac¬ 
turers,  with  a  very  comprehensive  line, 
states  emphatically,  “Rayon  still  is  the 
backbone  of  any  department’s  stock." 
Nor  should  cotton  be  ignored.  Long- 
staple  cotton  fabrics  in  featherweight 
weaves  very  closely  approach  the  ap¬ 
pealing  “nothingness”  of  nylon,  and 
the  absorbency  of  cotton  adds  a  com¬ 
fort  feature  which  nylon  lacks. 

There  w'ill  be  some  new-looking  fab¬ 
rics  this  coming  season.  Interesting 
cotton  meshes  exploit  the  fashion  for 
lightness.  There  are  beautiful  nylon 
lace,  tissue  net,  leno  and  fishnet,  and 
charming  new  figured  nylons  of  the 
dobby  or  brocade  tyjse.  Embroidered 
nylon  marquisette  and  nylon  Chantilly 
type  lace  lend  brassieres  an  air  of 
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precious  fragility,  without  prejudice  to 
wearing  quality. 

There  is  a  continued  effort  on  the 
part  of  elastic  manufacturers  to  create 
newly  light  elastic  fabrics  which  pos¬ 
sess  the  requisite  strength  and  kick. 
This  past  season,  one  widely  adver¬ 
tised  garment  featured  a  new  all-nylon 
elastic.  There  is  much  discussion  in 
the  market  as  to  whether  this  particu¬ 
lar  elastic  fabric  is  the  answer  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  seeking.  Experience  in 
previous  tries  has  been  that  the  nylon 
wrapping  yarn  has  cut  into  the  rubber 
threads.  It  has  been  customary  to 
wind  the  core  first  with  either  cotton 
or  rayon,  and  then  to  wrap  with  nylon. 
This  has  increased  slightly  the  body 
and  weight  of  the  elastic  fabric,  and 
has  slowed  somewhat  the  drying  of  the 
elastic  portions  of  the  garment  when 
washed.  Another  new  idea  is  the  use 
of  acetate  rayon  wrapping  with  a  per¬ 
centage  of  nylon.  Acetate  rayon  is  not¬ 
able  for  quick  drying,  and  the  nylon 
provides  additional  strength. 

Color  and  Styling  Trend 

White  continues  as  the  biggest  color 
fact  in  foundations.  In  lines  which 
have  featured  pink,  it  has  outstripped 
nude.  A  few  resources  specializing  in 
women’s  sizes  maintain  that  nude  still 
leads— even  ahead  of  w'hite.  If  dark 
summer  sheers  are  worn  in  town  this 
coming  summer  (a  vogue  for  black 
chiffons  and  nets  was  initiated  during 
summer,  1949)  the  black  brassiere ‘and 
girdle,  and  the  black  all-in-one  may 
come  up  with  new  impetus.  Blue  is 
simmering  down  to  an  occasional  color 
at  the  present  writing.  Teen  and 
junior  foundations  will  feature  color 
a  little  more  importantly  than  the  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  average  and  full  figures. 

There  is  talk  of  new  costume  colors, 
especially  gray  and  the  champagne- 
beige-copper  range.  These  are  strictly 
for  the  high-style  store  as  promotional 
sp>ecialties. 

The  styling  of  foundation  garments 
for  spring  will  not  be  greatly  changed. 
There  will  be  less  figure  exaggeration. 
Pointed  bust<up  contours  in  brassieres 
and  all-in-ones  are  being  abandoned 
for  softly  rounded  natural  curves.  Ex¬ 
treme  uplift  also  is  out,  though  the 
bust  will  continue  to  be  lifted  youth¬ 
fully.  Natural  bust  division  remains 
important.  Because  fashion  forecasts  a 


continuation  of  the  strapless  vogue  for 
sports  and  for  evening  wear,  wired  and 
strapless  bras  will  carry  on,  though 
probably  they  will  not  have  the  fad 
appeal  of  last  year.  A  new  promotion¬ 
al  idea  to  be  exploited  with  profit  is 
the  low-back  bra,  a  necessity  with 
1950’s  sunback  trend. 

With  the  advent  of  slim-skirted 
fashions,  emphasis  in  foundation  styl¬ 
ing  has  shifted  from  the  waist  to  the 
hip  and  thigh  section.  The  ideal  is 
a  long  and  lean-hipped  figure  with  a 
Hat  derriere.  The  four-panel  girdle 
will  be  on  practically  every  line.  Most 
manufacturers  are  cutting  their  gar¬ 
ments  straighter;  some  are  introducing 
sf)ecial  control  features,  such  as  extra 
elastic  reinforcements,  to  maintain  a 
slender,  tapering  silhouette  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  garment.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  cut  garments  longer, 
the  manufacturers  anticipating  that 
women  w'ill  want  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
fining  control  lower  on  the  body  this 
year.  Fitters  must  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  when  these  straighter  gar¬ 
ments  are  tightly  fitted  they  should  be 
fairly  long  and  well  cupp>ed  under  at 
the  back,  to  prevent  them  from  riding 
up  on  the  body. 

Sharply  nipped-in  waists  now  have 
become  passe,  even  for  junior  misses. 
There  will  be  more  ease  throughout 
the  waist  section  of  garments,  but  it 
will  be  the  disciplined  suppleness  of 
the  natural  body  contour  refined  by  a 
well  fitted  foundation.  Therefore  the 
increasing  popularity  of  all-in-one  gar¬ 
ments,  even  among  the  slender,  young 
things,  is  expected  to  continue.  The 
girdle  with  the  built-up  waist,  and  the 
long-line  brassiere  also  will  maintain 
their  well  established  place. 

When  a  woman  puts  on  a  girdle 
that  accentuates  slenderness  through¬ 
out  the  hip  area,  she  does  not  thereby 
change  her  actual  size,  of  course.  The 
girdle  merely  redistributes  the  flesh, 
shifting  it  both  upward  and  down¬ 
ward  on  her  body.  Obviously,  ample 
length  both  at  the  bottom  and  at  the 
top  of  the  garment  is  necessary.  In  this 
connection,  fitters  are  reminded  that 
the  upward  migration  of  the  flesh  is 
especially  noticeable  when  the  custom¬ 
er  sits.  All  girdle  fittings  should  be 
checked  to  make  sure  that  the  custom¬ 
er  “sits  into”  the  garment,  without  any 
bulging  of  flesh  over  the  top. 


Lanvin’s  1926  beaded  “evening 
chemise”  is  the  prototype  of  I949’s 
significant  “slip  dress.”  For  evening 
it  already  has  appeared  in  sequins. 
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■’’HE  straighter  hip  line  which  is  the 
^  1950  mark  of  distinction  in  foun¬ 
dation  garments,  and  the  skirt-slender¬ 
ness  for  which  it  is  designed,  express 
the  trend  to  a  straighter  silhouette. 
This  has  been  on  the  way  for  two 
seasons.  The  straight  and  narrow  look 
probably  will  appeal  very  much  to 
women  after  several  years  of  tiny 
waists  and  full  skirts.  Clothes  that  are 
figure-following  usually  mean  good 
foundation  business.  The  straighter, 
slimmer  line  offers  stores  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  sell  both  more  ready- 
to-wear  and  more  corsets. 

However,  in  the  Twenties,  we  had  a 
straight  line  trend,  and  the  period 
acquired  the  name  “The  Corsetless 
Era.”  This  was  a  misnomer;  corsets 
were  sold.  But  according  to  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  figures,  the  value 
of  corsets  shipped  dropped  steadily 
from  $75,600,000  in  1921  to  $58,092,- 
000  in  1933.*  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
women  went  uncorseted  when  “waist 


•('orsets  anil  allied  garments. 
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lines”  descended  to  the  thigh  line;  it 
also  is  a  fact  that  never  were  women 
so  unattractive.  This  was  not  due  to 
the  apparel  fashions.  They  had  much 
beauty  of  line  and  of  detail.  The  un¬ 
attractiveness  of  the  women  who  wore 
those  fashions  was  due  to  their  execra¬ 
ble  posture,  the  vulgar  debutante 
slouch,  and  to  the  fact  that  their  un¬ 
corseted  bodies  lacked  the  refinement 
which  today’s  superb  corsetry  might 
have  given  them. 

Women  abandoned  their  corsets  in 
those  days  for  a  reason.  The  slender 
fashions  demanded  a  willowy  supple¬ 
ness  to  set  them  off  well  In  those  days 


corsets  were  made  mainly  of  stout  ma¬ 
terials  with  multiple  heavy  bonings. 
No  one  could  achieve  willowy  supple¬ 
ness  in  them.  So  the  women  took  off 
these  cumbersome  trappings  as  soon  as 
the  demarcation  of  the  natural  waist¬ 
line  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  In  their 
further  attempts  to  be  willowy,  they 
swayed  their  hips  forward,  and  bal¬ 
ance  demanded  that  they  round  theii 
backs  and  carry  their  heads  forward. 

Then  the  great  change  hit  the  corset 
industry.  The  development  of  extrud¬ 
ed  rubber  made  it  possible  to  create 
elastics  with  two-way  stretch.  Bonings 
no  longer  were  needed  to  keep  the  gar 


ments  from  wrinkling  up  on  the  body. 
The  modern  corset,  fitting  like  a  sec¬ 
ond  skin,  and  controlling  with  gentle 
comfort,  was  here.  The  value  of  gar¬ 
ments  shipped  reached  $66,947,000  in 
1935  and  has  been  climbing  steadily 
ever  since.  There  is  no  reason  today 
why  women  should  dispense  with  cor¬ 
sets  for  either  style’s  or  comfort’s  sake, 
no  matter  what  direction  the  fashion 
tiend  takes. 

Another  feature  of  the  Twenties  was 
the  desire  to  look  boyish.  Women 
bound  their  busts  tightly  with  flatten¬ 
ing  brassieres.  The  girls  of  that  gener¬ 
ation  w'ho  broke  down  their  breast  tis- 


BeUenciaga’s  1949  suit  jacket  features  full  back 
blausirtg  gathered  to  a  band  set  below  the  normal 
waistline.  Similar  beginnirtgs  led  eventually  to  the 
extremely  low  back  blousing  and  eliminated  waist¬ 
line  which  are  shown  in  the  (wcompanying  sketch 
of  a  dress  from  the  Twenties. 


Rochas’  1949  “middy  blouse  suit  jacket”  is  close 
cousin  to  the  classic  “Russian  blotise”  which  became 
almost  a  uniform  of  the  Twenties.  Absence  of  a 
defined  waistline  misled  some  women  then  into 
abandoning  their  corsets.  (All  sketches  by  Evelyn 
L.  Steiner,  Traphagen  School  of  Fashion.) 


*s 


sues  are  the  women  whose  pendulous 
breasts  are  the  despair  of  the  corsetiere 
today.  The  wish  to  look  flat-chested 
still  further  emphasized  the  terrible 
posture  of  the  period. 

Is  there  danger  that  a  return  to  the 
straighter  fashion  silhouette  may  lead 
women  once  more  to  seek  flat-chested- 
ness?  This  is  doubtful.  The  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  the  bosom  by  fashion  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  has  taught  women  to  be 
proud  of  femininity.  They  will  not 
easily  be  won  away  from  it.  Further¬ 
more,  their  whole  psychological  out¬ 
look  today  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Twenties.  In  those  days  their  equality 
with  men  as  voters  was  new;  they  were 
militantly  fighting  prejudice  in  the 
business  world.  Their  status  as  women 
was  detrimental  and  the  frustrations 
they  felt  expressed  themselves  in  an 
endeavor  to  be  as  like  men  as  possible. 
They  took  up  smoking,  drinking, 
swearing.  They  adopted  the  masculine 
hair  cut,  the  masculine  felt  hat,  the 


angular,  flat-chested  masculine  form. 
Today,  women  consider  themselves 
the  favored  sex.  They  not  only  vote; 
they  win  as  candidates  for  office.  They 
are  firmly  entrenched  in  the  business 
world  and  in  the  professions.  They 
control  the  greater  part  of  the  nation’s 
spending  jMjwer.  But  still  more  im¬ 
portant— the  man’s  world  no  longer 
seems  so  satisfying  to  them,  now  that 
they  have  their  place  in  it.  Most  of 
them  want  to  live  a  woman’s  life  as 
wife  and  mother,  whether  or  not  they 
give  up  their  business  careers.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  psychologically  natural  that 
they  will  prefer  to  emphasize  their 
femininity. 

However— and  this  is  important  to 
every  store  head— promotion  often  can 
sell  an  idea,  even  if  the  idea  isn’t  so 
good.  Therefore,  don’t  jeopardize 
your  profitable  corset  business  by  per¬ 
mitting  in  your  store  any  promotion 
of  the  Twenties  Trend  in  terms  which 
might  encourage  women  to  adopt  cor- 


setlcssness,  the  old-time  debutante 
slouch  or  the  flattened  bust.  There 
have  been  dangerous  hints  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  A  prominent  New  York  store 
recently  ran  a  lingerie  ad  in  which  the 
artist  had  portrayed  the  slouch  post¬ 
ure.  Certain  brassiere  companies  have 
shortsightedly  created  new  bra  styles 
with  shallow  bust  cups  and  a  fill-in 
piece  to  give  the  illusion  of  a  flat 
bandeau.  Some  eager  fashion  writen 
have  hailed  the  appearance  of  fashions 
“which  require  no  girdles.’’  This  sort 
of  uncontrolled  promotion  can  make  1 
trouble,  if  it  is  not  stopped,  or  count  j 
ered,  by  retail  stores. 

No  more  potent  reason  could  exist  : 
for  inaugurating  this  year  a  policy  of  | 
always  promoting  the  proper  founda-  | 
tion  garment  for  every  apparel  fash-  j 
ion.  Stores  should  stress  continuously  | 
through  all  promotion  media  the  im-  | 
portance  to  any  apparel  fashion  of  a  | 
proud  posture  and  a  figure  glorified  by  ' 
the  wizardry  of  a  good  foundation. 


PON'T  WffM  Cji^  ifl  a  ] 


M^HENEVER  volume  lags,  there 
^  is  a  temptation  to  “run  a  great 
big  sale.’’  There  is  some  legitimate 
sale-priced  merchandise  to  be  had, 
of  course.  A  manufacturer  may  wish 
to  clear  his  stock  of  discontinued 
numbers;  or  a  special  price  induce¬ 
ment  on  regular  merchandise  may 
be  offered  by  a  maker  who  needs 
immediate  cash.  Specially  created 
“sale  merchandise,’’  however,  de¬ 
serves  supercritical  examination. 
The  buyer  has  a  right  to  know  just 
what  corners  were  cut,  and  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  protect  customers  against 
disappointments.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  something  for  nothing; 
when  a  price  is  cut,  something  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  garment 
somewhere. 

Here  are  some  ways  of  clipping 
costs  by  clipping  the  quality  which 
are  pretty  certain  to  result  in  com¬ 


plaints  from  the  disappointed  bar¬ 
gain-hunter: 

Elastic  side  panels  can  be  cut 
straight  instead  of  with  the  slight 
but  important  curved  shaping 
which  makes  for  lasting  good  fit. 
This  saves  yardage,  and  demands 
less  skill  in  construction. 

What’s  an  inch  off  each  of  six 
garters?  It’s  a  yardage  saving  which 
helps  to  create  a  “bargain’’— but  the 
customer  may  ruin  her  nylons  for 
lack  of  the  extra  inch. 

The  hook  and  eye  tape  inside  of 
the  slide  fastener  can  have  two-inch 
instead  of  one-inch  spacing.  That 
means  a  saving  of  up  to  50  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  tape.  The  customer 
may  have  herself  a  time  when  the 
slide  fastener  tangles  with  the 
bulges  between  hooks.  Are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  her  to  learn  to  pull  in 
her  tummy? 


Thread  all  looks  about  the  same 
in  stitching.  A  cheaper  quality  can 
be  used  in  a  special  lot  of  price 
merchandise.  But  the  seams  may 
pop  the  first  time  the  customer 
bends  after  a  full  meal. 

The  handsome  brocade  pattern 
looks  just  about  the  same  copied 
down  in  a  lower  count  fabric.  But 
the  wear  depends  upon  the  count. 
Your  competition  may  be  green- 
eyed  over  the  price  but  they  won’t 
envy  you  your  returns. 

Satin  lastex,  instead  of  being 
pick-and-pick  (one  strand  of  yarn 
and  one  strand  of  rubber),  can  be 
two-by-one  (two  strands  of  yarn 
and  one  of  rubber).  Cheaper,  of 
course,  and  it  looks  almost  the 
same.  Not  much  kick,  you  know— 
but  even  at  a  sensational  price,  the 
customer  may  feel  she  has  a  kick 
coming. 
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New!  A  Fashion  First! 
Fresh  Spur  to  Soles!  the 


ISHUITER 


Bra 


Inspired  by  Paris,  a  rave  advance-number 
with  buyers  who've  glimpsed  it  in  Flexees 
designing  rooms . . .  the  Shutter  is  the  most 
versatile  Bra  ever  created.  Completely  new: 
e  Providing  gracious,  uplifted  curves 
e  A  dainty  camisole . . . 
e  A  charming  accent  to  fashion's 
newest  necklines 


"Shutters"  closed 


'Shutters"  open 


#951  — Flexaire  Shutter  Bra  of  fine 

embroidered  nylon  marquisette  with 
satin  and  lastique  shoulder  straps. 
White,  black,  and  champagne-beige; 

A  cup— sizes  32  to  36;  B  cup— sizes 
32  to  38.  (To  retail:  $5)  a  dozen:  $36. 


by  FLEXEES 


*r«g.  appl.  for 

rof. 


artistic  foundations,  Inc.  •  417  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  16,  New  York 

stores 


Fiiiiyniovs  m  fashions 


Wi^OORDINATION”  is  a  fighting 
^  word  to  every  retail  fashion 
worker.  Practically  never  does  she 
have  genuine  authoritative  support  in 
her  attempt  to  achieve  it  for  her  store. 
As  the  first  preliminary  for  the  full 
recognition  of  foundations  as  fashions, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  supporting  coordina¬ 
tion  in  the  store  rests  upon  the  man, 
or  woman,  at  the  very  top. 

.\nd  why  should  the  important  Big 
Boy  trouble  himself  about  the  com¬ 
paratively  minor  matter  of  seeing  that 
things  that  go  together  get  together? 
First,  because  it  isn’t  a  minor  matter 
at  all.  It’s  what  makes  the  difference 
between  a  first-rate  store  and  a  fourth- 
rate  one.  Second,  because  when  the 


Big  Boy  thunders,  all  the  jealous 
squabbling  at  the  lower  levels  is 
hushed,  and  non-cooperation  magical¬ 
ly  turns  into  sweetness  ami  light. 

Once  top  support  is  guaranteed, 
there  needs  to  be  a  plan,  and  then  a 
check-up  system  to  see  that  the  plan 
keeps  working.  Meetings  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  director,  the  apparel  buyers  and 
the  corset  buyer,  will  enable  the  latter 
to  know  what  apparel  fashions  and 
what  promotion  appeals  she  is  buying 
her  foundation  stock  for.  Sfie  can  plan 
ahead  to  have  her  new  silhouettes,  her 
coordinating  colors,  her  special  gar¬ 
ment  types,  on  hand  at  the  right  time. 

Every  major  presentation  of  new  ap¬ 
parel  fashions  can  profit  by  being  re¬ 
inforced  with  a  presentation  of  the 


right  foundation  garments  to  go  with  |  I 
them.  Carry  the  coordination  through  | 
all  phases  of  the  selling  operation.  Ad-  j 
vertise  the  items  together  or  in  adjoin-  j 
ing  space.  Give  foundations  a  place  in  1 
windows  along  with  the  apjjarel.  Get  1 
spot  displays  of  the  foundations  into  i 
the  apparel  tlivision.  Be  sure  that  ap-  i 
parel  salespeople  know  that  there  is  a  ■ 
coordination,  that  they  uiulerstand  the 
reason  for  it,  and  that  they  make  it  a  :  i 
practice  to  suggest  that  the  customer 
purchase  the  right  fouiulation  for  the 
apparel  items  she  buys.  i 

From  Beginning  to  End  |- 

A  beautiful  example  of  coorilina-  j 
tion  in  advertising  is  a  new  Lord  &  i 
Taylor  series  of  ads  designed  to  pro-  ‘ 
mote  new  foundations  as  essential  to 
the  best  appearance  of  new  apparel 
fashions.  The  theme  of  the  first  ad, 
run  in  the  Sunday,  October  .^0  papen, 
appropriately  was  worded,  “This  is 
the  end  of  a  good  beginning.”  The 
apparel  fashion  and  the  foundation 
garment  were  jointly  illustrated. 

Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  ran  a  inid- 
.September  fashion  show  in  which  aj>  | 
parel  fashions  were  successfully  shown  ! 
along  with  the  bras  appropriate  for  ; 
wear  beneath  them.  The  introduction  ^ 
into  a  fashion  show  of  foundation 
garments  on  live  models  has  always 
been  a  delicate  point  with  stores,  as 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  offend 
even  the  most  prudish  customers.  The 
plan  used  by  Gimbel’s,  with  the  coop  i 
eration  of  Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co., 
suggests  one  way  in  which  the  coordi¬ 
nation  can  be  effectively  achieved,  and 
in  faultless  taste. 

As  the  apparel  model  walked  down 
the  runway,  the  foundation  garment, 
on  a  live  model,  was  exhibited  through  ■ 
a  window  opening  in  an  adjoining  i, 
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Fashion  show  at  Gimbels,  Sew  York,  produced  with  Maiden  Form’s  cooperation, 
stressed  good  taste  in  use  of  live  models  to  show  foundations.  Appropriate  bras  in 
frame  were  shown  simultaneously  with  fashion  apparel  worn  by  models  on  runway. 


m  ANNUAL  caS^P  INSTRUCTIONAL  COURSES 

FOR  FITTERS 


NEW  Y( 

3RK.  HOTEL  McALPIN,  JAN.  16-19 

CHICAC 

10.  HOTEL  SHERMAN.  FEB.  20  23 

—  a  liberal  education  in  fit* 
icientific  Supports  —  for  a  better 
f  customer  service! 
p  continues  to  help  retailers  build 
;r  business  —  with  the  coming 
I  series  of  Instructional  Courses, 
r  eventful  days  packed  with  prac* 
1  training  in  the  rudiments  of 
tomy  and  fitting  technique  .  .  . 
tures,  clinics,  visual  training, 
inonstrations  .  .  .  emphasis  on 
lividual  proficiency  and  learning 
doing.  Instruction  by  Camp 
;ld  experts  —  under  medical 
pervision. 

hose  completing  the  course  satis* 
ictorily  will  be  awarded  the  Camp 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  —  recog* 
lized  everywhere  as  the  creden* 
ials  of  the  Camp-trained  fitter. 
LIMITED  ENROLLMENT...  Applications 
accepted  in  order  of  receipt. 
Registrations  close  January  6  for 
New  York  course  —  February  10 
for  Chicago  course.  Write  or 
wire  today  to  Educational  De¬ 
partment,  S.  H.  Camp  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

COURSES  FOR  MEN  .  .  .  Special  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction  for  men 
fitters.  Given  separately  in 
New  York  and  Chicago. 


S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY -JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  at:  200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  Eng. 
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Broman-Wamer  life-proportioned 
manikins  can  wear  garments  from 
stock.  Manikin  is  being  shoivn  by 
Mary  Brosnan,  Inc.  and  D.  G. 
Williams,  Irw. 


screen  partition.  The  opening  was  just 
large  enough  to  show  the  brassiere, 
and  lighting  arranged  behind  the 
screen  brought  into  sharp  focus  the 
details  of  the  garment.  The  window- 
opening  was  bounded  by  a  white 
frame  with  rococo  decorative  detail. 
The  commentator  followed  her  de¬ 
scription  of  the  costume  and  accessor¬ 
ies,  by  a  complete  description  of  the 
brassiere  and  an  explanation  of  its 
relationship  to  the  apparel  fashion 
shown.  This  same  device  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  just  as  well  to  the  fashion  show- 
display  of  girdles  and  all-in-ones. 

The  Corset  and  Brassiere  Associa¬ 
tion  now  has  available  a  new  fitting 
room  card  created  to  be  used  in  ap¬ 
parel  departments.  This  card,  measur¬ 
ing  6"  X  8",  and  handsomely  imprinted 
in  dark  green  on  light  green,  features 
in  silhouette  an  apparel  figure,  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  relationship  between  ap 
parel  and  the  foundation  garment. 
Cards  are  available  free  from  the  Cor¬ 
set  and  Brassiere  Association  of 


America,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
The  first  high-style  manikin  ever 
created  expressly  for  foundation  gar 
inents  is  now  on  the  market.  Designed 
by  Mary  Brosnan,  Inc.,  it  is  known  a 
the  Brosnan-Warner  Manikin,  and  was 
made  to  exact  proportions  of  the  War  ; 
ner  Brothers  model  on  whom  most  ol 
that  firm’s  average-figure  garments  are 
designed.  Almost  any  girdle  or  pantie 
girdle  in  sizes  25  or  26,  and  any  bra  or 
corselet  in  sizes  33  or  34 B  can  be  taken  [ 
right  out  of  stock  and  displayed  on  the  j 
manikin,  with  no  need  to  pin  in  sur 
plus  or  make  other  readjustment  of  the : 
garment.  The  brace  holding  the  figure  i 
in  an  upright  position  comes  through  p 
the  foot  instead  of  the  back;  therefore! 
foundations  can  be  shown  either  with  ■ 
or  without  skirts  or  drapery.  An 
especially  important  feature  is  that  the 
figure  separates  at  the  waist;  garments  ^ 
can  be  put  on  without  straining  them 
The  figure  is  equally  good  for  ready-to 
wear  display,  and  is  priced  in  line  with  i 
other  quality  manikins. 


Extra  Business  and  Added  Prestige 
ill  Scientific  Snppnrls 


I 'HERE  are  some  customers  who 
require  a  garment  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  support  rather  than  the  fashion 
type.  To  supply  their  needs  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  a  store’s  service  to 
the  public.  Moreover,  this  business 
is  very  profitable.  It  is  risk-free,  be¬ 
cause  the  vagaries  of  fashion  do  not 
affect  this  stock.  And  there  is  no 
more  loyal  customer  than  the  one 
who  has  been  correctly  fitted  to  a 
garment  of  this  type. 

A  department  which  has  not  been 
in  this  business  before  might  begin 
by  stocking  a  sacroiliac  garment. 
This  can  be  promoted  to  regidar 
customers  for  special  support  when 
engaged  in  household  or  gardening 
activities  or  while  at  a  job  requiring 
long  hours  of  standing  or  bending. 
This  could  be  supplemented  later 
by  scientific  prenatal  and  postnatal 


garments.  Later  still,  the  line  could 
encompass  a  stock  of  postoperative 
models,  and  special  garments  for 
pendulous  abdomen  conditions  and 
visceroptosis  cases.  A  line  of  scien¬ 
tific  breast  supports  w-ill  take  care 
of  the  requirements  of  many  cus¬ 
tomers,  of  all  age  groups,  who  need 
more  support  than  the  regular 
built-up  bra  provides. 

Very  little  is  required  in  addition¬ 
al  equipment.  A  fitting  room  should 
be  set  aside  for  surgical  fittings.  A 
simple  wooden  table  which  can  be 
built  within  the  store  w  ith  height  to 
suit  the  requirement  of  the  fitter, 
should  be  provided  with  a  two  or 
three  inch  mattress.  A  mattress  cov¬ 
er  and  flounce  can  bring  this  simple 
fixture  into  harmony  with  the  decor 
of  the  department.  Many  patients 
require  a  table  fitting,  including 


prenatal  and  some  postnatal  cases,  | 
and  many  postoperatives.  For  fit¬ 
ting  conditions  w-hich  involve  the 
falling  or  dropping  of  the  viscera, 
the  table  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  wedge-shaped  frame  which  per¬ 
mits  the  patient  to  be  fitted  with  the 
trunk  at  an  angle  of  about  30  de¬ 
grees. 

One  fitter  should  be  selected  to 
specialize  in  the  fitting  of  scientific 
models.  She  will  require  special 
training;  therefore  there  should  be 
no  question  about  her  attendance  at 
the  manufacturers’  training  courses. 
Much  of  the  basic  knowledge  that 
she  will  bring  back  w  ith  her  can  also 
make  her  a  better  fitter  of  regular 
stock  garments.  Any  fitter’s  work  is 
the  better  for  knowing  something 
about  the  bodies  she  fits,  other  than 
their  outward  shapes  and  sizes. 
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. . .  it  just  makes  sense  to 

give  your  customers 
what  they  want 


Stock  Formjit  First! 


^More  women 
buy  Formfit  than 
any  other  make 


\llth  competition  for  sales  growing  keener  each  day,  correct 
line  selection  is  more  than  ever  the  key  to  profitable  mer¬ 
chandising. 

No  wonder  that  more  and  more  alert  corset  buyers  are 
concentrating  on  Formfit! 

Thev  know  that  Formfit ’s  the  brand  most  women  prefer 
and  actually  buy— as  proved  by  impartial  market  studies 
year  after  year! 

And  they  know  that  the  factual  stock  planning  informa¬ 
tion  they  get  from  the  Formfit  Institute  —  plus  Formfit’s 
swift,  automatic  re-order  system  —  enables  them  to  satisfy 
customers’  needs  accurately,  easily,  without  high  inventory! 

Yes,  smart  buyers  are  concentrating  on  Formfit  because 
Formfit  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  line  selection.  For  easier 
sales  .  . .  l)etter  customer  satisfaction  . . .  higher  turnover  . . . 
it  will  pay  you  to  stock  Formfit  first,  too! 
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THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK 


ONCE  there  was  a  Credit  Man  who  had  an  Unblem¬ 
ished  Reputation  for  operating  without  any  Losses 
from  Bad  Accounts.  He  believed  the  Public  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  Dishonest  with  only  a  Sprinkling  of  Honest 
Folk,  few  of  whom  ever  applied  for  Credit  at  his  Store. 
While  the  Older  Partners  lived,  the  lack  of  Credit  Losses 
was  taken  as  the  Shining  Mark  of  Highly  Successful 
Operation. 

When  the  old  men  started  the  Store  they  had  very 
little  Capital  and  it  had  required  some  Fancy  stepping 
to  preserve  their  own  Credit.  ’  Many  a  night  they  had 
Combed  the  Accounts  of  their  Customers  in  the  Effort 
to  locate  the  ones  who  could  be  Persuaded  to  pay  up. 
One  would  say: — ^“Here’s  Mrs.  Smith — she  owes  us  Two 
hundred  dollars.  She  ought  to  pay  up — ^but  she's  Per¬ 
fectly  Good.”  Then  the  other  would  Chime  in: — “Mr. 
Jones  owes  us  Three  hundred — ^we  ought  to  have  that 
money,  but  he's  Good  for  it.”  The  first  one  then  would 
burst  out — ^“Good?  Good?  What  in  Tarnation  are  they 
Good  for  if  they  don’t  pay?” 

Thus,  when  they  could  afford  a  Credit  Man,  they  Care¬ 
fully  picked  one  with  a  jaw  that  could  have  punched 
Holes  in  a  Submarine  and  who  had  an  inexhaustible 
Stock  of  Negatives.  He  could  say  “No”  more  impressive¬ 
ly,  and  more  often  during  an  Eight-hour  shift,  than  any 
other  Human  in  Seventeen  States.  His  Manner  of  merely 
asking  a  Customer's  Address  would  send  that  person 
away  Two  Sizes  Smaller  than  his  Clothes.  Unless  a 
Candidate  for  Credit  could  produce  Fifty-seven  respon¬ 
sible  Witnesses  to  swear  he  Didn't  Need  It,  he  got  no 
Charge  Account  in  that  Store. 


Of  course,  it  Followed  that  Credit  losses  were  nil,  but 
the  Growth  of  the  Store  was  not  Encouraged.  However, 
the  Merchandise  operation  was  Simplified.  Except  when 
Sales  Slipped,  the  Partners  could  Estimate  their  sales 
a  whole  Year  in  Advance.  The  same  Old  Customers  stuck 
to  the  Store.  To  make  a  Change  of  store  was  like  Con¬ 
fessing  they  were  in  Financial  Straits.  When  the  Store’s 
ancient  Horse-drawn  Delivery  Vehicle  halted  in  front  of 
any  Man's  home,  it  Showed  his  Neighbors  he  was  Just  a 
bit  more  Sound  than  we  used  to  Think  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Meanwhile,  other  Stores  not  Blessed  by  the  Ministra¬ 
tions  of  so  Great  a  Credit  Man  had  Some  Credit  Losses, 
but  their  Sales  Volume  Grew  rapidly.  Binklebunker's 
Emporium,  for  example.  Founded  long  after  our  Credit 
Man  became  a  Member  of  the  Twenty-year  Club,  moved 
Four  times  to  Larger  Quarters,  then  erected  the  Biggest 
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and  Handsomest  Building  in  Town. 

As  all  things  Must  in  a  Moving  World,  the  Store  finally 
experienced  Change.  The  Aging  Partners  passed  to  their 
Reward  and  a  New  Generation  stepped  up  to  Bat.  The 
New  Management  lacked  a  lot  of  Practical  Experience, 
but  they  Knew  all  things  were  not  Right  in  the  Store. 
While  they  Devoted  their  Efforts  to  Merchandising  and 
Sales  Promotion,  they  Congratulated  themselves  the 
Credit  Department  was  one  end  of  the  Business  which 
needed  no  Overhauling.  “Why,  look  at  it,”  they  told  each 
other,  “our  losses  are  Less  than  One  One-Hundredth  of 
a  Percent!  You  can’t  Beat  that.” 

Although  they  Pitched  in  with  a  Will,  they  made 
Little  Progress.  It  was  like  trying  to  Run  with  One  Foot 
tied  to  a  Tree.  The  best  they  Could  Do  even  when  They 
advertised  Miraculous  Merchandise  Offerings,  was  to 
Increase  their  Cash  Sales  for  that  Day.  There  was  no 


Continuing  Loyalty  in  the  Public.  They  had  to  Buy 
their  Business  all  over  Again  every  Day — and  it  was  a 
Costly  process. 

While  they  Puzzled  over  their  Problem,  a  Letter  from 
a  Merchant  in  Another  City  came  to  ask  them  What  they 
did  to  Promote  Sales  through  their  Credit  Department! 
Well,  that  was  Something!  Of  course,  they  hadn't  Given 
the  subject  a  Thought,  so  they  Called  in  the  Credit  Man 
and  put  the  question  to  him.  What  was  he  doing  to  In¬ 
crease  Sales?  It  was  Unfair!  It  was  Pitiful!  It  was 
Useless!  As  well  have  asked  Hirohito  what  he  had  Done 
to  Stop  that  first  Atomic  Bomb.  Who  ever  Heard  of  a 
Credit  Man  encouraging  Sales?  Why,  everyone  Ought 
to  Know  it’s  the  Credit  Man’s  job  to  Prevent  sales  being 
made  to  the  Wrong  people!  His  Complete  Conviction  of 
his  Essential  Rightness  had  the  Young  Management 
stymied. 

Nevertheless,  they  wrote  back  to  the  Store  in  Another 
Town  and  Parried  the  question.  They  asked  for  Infor¬ 
mation  for  themselves.  What  they  Got  was  too  Con¬ 
vincing  to  be  Brushed  aside,  so  they  Lost  no  time  in 
Decreeing  a  new  Credit  Policy  for  the  Business.  They 
had  come  to  Realize  the  Store  lost  far  More  in  Mark- 
downs  on  Goods  the  Credit  Manager  wouldn’t  let  Cus¬ 
tomers  Buy  than  anything  they  ever  Could  lose  through 
a  Liberal  Credit  Policy.  Therefore,  they  Decided  it  was 
wiser  to  Accept  a  little  more  Risk  on  Charge  Sales  and 
get  their  Goods  in  the  Hands  of  Customers. 

They  saw  that,  all  along,  the  Store  had  Suffered  be¬ 
cause  it  Lacked  Faith  in  the  Public.  As  a  result,  the 
Public  had  no  Faith  in  the  Store.  It  was  Difficult  to 
make  the  Credit  Man  believe  the  Majority  of  People  are 
Honest  and  Will  Pay  their  Just  Debts,  but,  in  spite  of 
his  Gloomy  Head-shaking,  they  Forced  him  to  proceed 
on  that  Assumption.  They  never  did  succeed  in  making 
him  Recognize  that  Credit  was  Invented  to  meet  the  need 
for  Increased  Business  activity  or  to  know  the  Difference 
between  Intelligent  Use  of  Credit  and  its  Complete 
Nullification. 

Under  the  new  Policy  the  Charge  Account  business 
Increased  Rapidly  and  it  became  Necessary  to  Employ  a 
Credit  Man  with  Modern  Outlook.  The  new  man  was 
Strong  for  attending  Conventions  and,  from  time  to  time, 
he  needed  to  be  Cautioned  against  too-openly  Revealing 
his  Secret  Knowledge  that  Credit  was  the  only  Important 
feature  of  the  business,  but  that  was  a  Small  Price  to 
pay  for  Efficiency  in  a  Vital  Spot.  The  former  Credit 
Man?  He’s  still  around.  They  didn’t  have  the  heart  to 
let  him  out;  he’s  the  Time  Keeper  now.  Folks  say  Late¬ 
ness  of  Employees  now  is  a  Thing  of  the  Past.  One  look 
at  the  Time  Keeper  scares  them  into  Paths  of  Rectitude. 

MORAL 

“Take  the  Cash  and  Let  the  Credit  Go”  was  Okay 
for  Omar,  but  Not  for  Retailing. 
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Prices  Investigations:  Early  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  start  hearings  on  the  “unreason¬ 
ably  large  spreads”  between  prices 
received  by  farmers  and  other  produc¬ 
ers  and  prices  paid  by  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers.  The  first  hearings  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  study  of  price  spreads  affect¬ 
ing  textiles,  principally  cottons. 

NRDGA  witnesses  will  appear  at 
the  hearings,  and  the  material  for  the 
retail  presentation  is  being  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  }ay 
D.  Runkleof  Crowley,  Milner  is  chair¬ 
man.  We  regard  these  hearings  as  an 
opportunity  to  correct  misconceptions 
about  retailing.  The  most  recent  sim¬ 
ilar  opportunity  was  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  price  hearings  held  in  a  number 
of  cities  in  the  fall  of  1947.  After  a 
score  of  NRDGA  witnesses  had  been 
heard,  the  consensus  of  opinion, 
among  committee  members,  press  and 
radio,  was  that  retailers  were  fighting 
price  rises,  not  encouraging  them.  It  is 
our  intention  to  see  that  the  coming 
price-spread  hearings  are  similarly 
transformed  into  public  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  retail  profits  are  modest. 

NCRC  Activities;  Throughout  the 
year  we  have  lent  our  most  active  sup¬ 
port  to  the  work  of  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council.  This  has  in¬ 
cluded  radio  programs;  consumei*  edu¬ 
cation  filmstrips  which  were  supplied 
to  schools,  and  informative  selling  aids 
for  store  use. 

For  the  second  year  a  summer  semi¬ 
nar  was  held  at  Syracuse  University  to 
give  college  teachers  of  clothing  and 
textile  subjects  a  practical  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the 
merchandise.  The  NRDGA  made  a 
substantial  financial  contribution  to 
this  project. 

RETAILING  INTERNATIONAL 

World  Organization:  During  con¬ 
vention  week  the  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors  will  consider  a  proposal  to  create 
an  International  Division  of  the 
NRDGA.  As  a  nucleus  of  such  a  di¬ 
vision,  we  now  have  over  100  members 


(Continued  from  page  14) 

outside  the  continental  U.  S.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  strong  w’orld-wide  or¬ 
ganization  of  retailers  has  been  urged 
by  a  number  of  American  and  foreign 
members,  including  NRDGA  board 
chairman  Nichols;  Major  Benjamin 
H.  Namm,  who  has  traveled  as  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  representative  to  England, 
France  and  Belgium,  and  Saul  Cohn, 
president  of  City  Stores,  who  regards 
the  close  international  cooperation  of 
retailers  as  the  most  effective  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  furtherance  of  world 
trade. 

Import  Study;  .\t  the  request  of 
the  E.  C.  A.,  NRDGA’s  Committee 
.\dvisory  to  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  undertook  last 
summer  to  supply  a  representative 
guide  list  of  European-made  merchan¬ 
dise  which  could  be  sold  in  substantial 
volume  by  American  retailers,  provid¬ 
ed  price  and  delivery  conditions  are 
satisfactory.  B.  Earl  Puckett*,  president 
of  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  and  chairman 
of  the  E.C.A.  Committee,  assigned  the 
job  to  a  subcommittee  headetl  by  Mil- 
ton  J.  Greenebaum  of  Felix  Lilien- 
thal  &  Co.  In  November,  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  gathering  which  got  a  big  national 
press,  Puckett  presented  the  complet¬ 
ed  job  to  Paul  Hoffman.  Informa¬ 
tion,  from  large  stores  aiul  buying 
offices,  was  collected  and  tabulated 
through  the  facilities  of  the  .Merchan¬ 
dising  Division.  It  covers  10  countries, 
15  merchandise  classifications  and 
about  400  different  items.  The  specifi¬ 
cations,  maximum  landed  costs,  retail 
prices  and  delivery  requirements  were 
given  for  each  item. 

MANUFACTURER  RELATIONS 

Harmonious  relations  with  suppli¬ 
ers  are  a  matter  of  utmost  importance 
to  all  retailers.  That  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  fruitful  coordination  of 
effort  can  be  achieved  on  a  tradewide 
basis  has  been  demonstrated  innumer¬ 
able  times  in  the  past  15  years.  .\11 
through  this  peritxl  Irwin  D.  Wolf, 
vice  president  of  Kaufmanu  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  and  of  the  May  Co.,  has 
been  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Vendoi 
Relations  Committee.  For  many  im¬ 
portant  achievements  in  inter-trade 
relationships,  retailers  and  manufac¬ 


turers  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wolf  and 
to  the  committee,  which  now  has  52 
active  and  apparently  tireless  mem 
bers. 

The  manifold  activities  of  the  Com 
mittee  are  carried  on  in  close  coofiera- 
tion  with  the  Merchandising  Division 
at  all  times,  and  when  the  inter-trade 
problems  handled  affect  other  phases 
of  store  operation  than  merchandising, 
the  appropriate  NRDGA  group  enters 
the  picture. 

Order-Delivery  Problem:  A  recur¬ 
rence  of  complaints  about  ready-to- 
wear  deliveries  reached  such  serious 
proportions  this  fall  that  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Group  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  requested  action  of  the  Vendoi 
Relations  Committee.  The  Committee 
has  arranged  for  a  series  of  subcom¬ 
mittee  conferences  with  the  Apparel 
Trades  Inter-Association  Committee, 
follosved  by  submission  of  the  problem 
to  an  Intertrade  Conference  Panel.  | 
Henry  G.  Leef,  of  Woodward  &  Loth-  I 
rop,  chairman  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group,  and  W.  D.  Aisenberg  of  Allied 
Purchasing  Corp.,  will  be  the  NRDGA 
representatives. 

The  situation,  of  course,  goes  fai 
beyond  a  question  of  deliveries  and 
though  it  affects  ready-to-wear  mer¬ 
chandising  specifically,  it  is  symptom¬ 
atic  of  the  whole  out-of-kilter  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  economy.  Refusal  to  take 
normal  business  risks,  and  the  practice 
of  delaying  prcxiuction  until  firm  cov¬ 
ering  orders  are  in  hand,  are  the  fac¬ 
tors  involved,  and  unless  some  solu¬ 
tion  is  reached  retailers  have  no  pros¬ 
pects  of  being  able  to  offer  customers 
peak  stocks  at  time  of  peak  demand. 
The  Vendor  Relations  Committee  is 
striving  to  get  all  elements  of  the 
economy— mills,  converters,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers— to  assume  their 
share  of  responsibility  and  give  up  the 
vicious-circle  attempt  to  run  their 
businesses  as  riskless  enterprises. 
.Meanwhile,  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group 
is  drawing  up  jiroposals  for  ccxirdinat- 
ing  market  showings  to  induce  earl) 
ordering.  Retailers  are  aware  that  the) 
must  do  their  share  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  avoid  the  economic  waste  ol 
late  orders. 

Bask;  Trade  Provisions:  I  best 
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I’rosisioiis  have  heeii  atiopleci  l>y  the 
12  maiuilat tiiifis’  tiatle  associations 
(oiiipii'ing  tilt*  Apparel  liuliistries 
Inter-Associatioti  Committee,  and  Iry 
four  other  inannfactnrers’  trade  organ¬ 
izations  in  other  fields.  We  are  now 
conferring  with  six  other  inannfac- 
tiners’  trade  associations  which  are  in- 
lerested  in  tlie  extension  of  the  Basic 
Trade  Provisions  to  their  fields;  and 
have  hegnn  work  on  the  development 
(»f  hilling  and  shipping  instriictiotis 
lor  inclusion  in  an  order  form. 

The  Provisions,  first  adopted  in 
Januarv  HMK,  were  the  product  of 
three  years  of  coopenitive  effort  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  (’.ommittee  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  apparel  industries. 
Adheretice  to  them  is,  of  course,  cenn- 
pletely  voluntary  on  both  sides.  T  hey 
establish  ecjuitahle  conditions  of  sale, 
and  wherever  they  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  they  have  sitnplified  the  adjusttnetu 
of  claims  and  complaints,  and  have 
fastered  imj>roved  retailer-manufac¬ 
turer  relationships  in  general. 

DiscotiM  Rkstoration:  T'here  was 
no  slackening  of  the  .Association’s  edu¬ 
cational  catnpaign,  begun  three  years 
ago,  to  achieve  manufacturer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  role  that  discounts  play 
in  the  retail  operation.  The  V^endor 
Relations  (ammiittee  reports  restora¬ 
tion  of  traditional  terms  in  ahotit  35 
|)er  cent  of  the  reported  cases  of  reduc¬ 
tion.  In  June  of  this  year  the  (xhu- 
inittee  published  its  second  annual 
survey  of  Departmental  Discounts  Lost 
Since  I9.3‘).  This  compared  prewar 
’  with  present  disccnint  rates  lot  every 
department  in  the  store,  tcj  enable 
merchandisers  and  controllers  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  discount  situatictn  in  detail. 

The  VT'iidor  Relations  Committee 
has  discovered  that  individual  ellorts 
ol  stores  to  recapture  lost  discounts  has 
proven  tremendously  elfective. 

Thk  Rk.i  aii.  Vikwi’oint:  In  Novem- 
l)er  of  this  year  we  started  regular 
publication  of  a  bulletin  for  mamdac- 
tiners,  ‘T  he  Retail  Viewpoint”,  writ- 
len  by  Lew  Hahn,  and  issued  twice 
a  month.  Its  aim  is  to  familiarize 
nur  suppliers  with  retail  operating 
policies  and  problems  and  in  general 
to  stinudate  retailer-manufacturer  co- 
"|)eratiou  in  the  improvement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  merchaitdising.  “The 
Kctail  Viewpcjint”  has  been  heartily 
j  welccjined  and  highly  praised  by 
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manufac  turers,  and  every  retailer  who 
has  seen  it  has  predicted  that  it  will  be 
a  major  influence  for  gcK)cl  in  onr  in- 
tertracle  relationships. 

THE  POST  EXCHANGES 

Not  every  member  of  the  NRlKiA 
was  directly  alfected  by  the  snccess  of 
our  drive  to  eliminate  the  fantastic 
abuse  of  the  Rost  Exchange  and  Ship 
Stores  systems— in  fac  t,  only  a  minority 
ol  our  stores  were  so  situated  as  to 
stiller  diiec  tly  fiom  this  elaborate  form 
of  unfair  competition.  .Nevertheless, 
our  achievement  strikes  me  as  a  most 
significant  victory.  We  have  estab¬ 
lished  once  again  that  American  busi¬ 
ness  men  will  fight  to  prevent  the  in 
trnsion  of  government  into  private 
enterprise. 

Alter  three  months  of  painstaking 
assemblage  of  facts,  the  .Vssociation 
laid  its  case  before  the  House  .\rmetl 
Services  Committee.  Similar  juesenta- 
tions  were  made  by  other  assoc  iations 
in  specialized  fields.  On  the  basis  of 
these  facts,  and  alter  several  months  of 
study  the  I’hilbin  subcommittee  was 
set  up  to  look  into  the  matter.  Edward 
O.  Sullivan,  of  joske’s,  Inc.,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  T  exas,  was  NRDCiA’s  witness. 

.\fter  many  ccmferences,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  compromising,  the 
.\rniy,  .Navy  and  Marine  (lorps  issued 
new  regulations.  The  special  order 
sale  is  now  banned  and  the  list  of 
items  which  government  stores  may 
sell  has  been  curtailed  sharply,  al¬ 
though  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  still 
goes  beyond  the  scope  proper  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  store  which  undersells  private 
retail  establishments  by  using  tax 
money  to  finance  its  operation.  All 
commissai  ies  have  been  c  losed,  except 
in  areas  where  theie  are  no  other  ade- 
cpiate  facilities.  Excise  taxes  are  now 
being  collected. 

CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS 

Chairman;  E.  C.  STEPHENSON, 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 
General  Manager:  RAYMOND  F.  COPES 

Lhusi.aiio.n:  The  (.ontrollers’  (am- 
gress  stall,  in  addition  to  its  other 
functions,  is  the  research  group  which 
services  the  activities  ot  the  NRlXi.V 

Taxation  Lommittee,  LI  TO  Camuuit- 
tee  and  .Social  .Security  (.'ommittee.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  year  it  was  par¬ 


ticularly  acli\e  in  dealings  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the 
attempt  to  correc  t  the  Bureau’s  refusal 
to  implement  (iongressional  intention 
and  C.ourt  decisions  by  allowing  all 
retailers  to  adopt  the  LIEO  system  re¬ 
troactively.  |ohn  j.  Kavanagh,  the 
general  manager  of  the  ('.ontrollers’ 
(iongress,  served  as  .NRIXi.A  staff  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  committees  which  went 
to  Washington  for  this  purpose. 

iMUVIDt'Al,  (lo.NSl  I.IAIION  SK.RVICF.; 
In  the  ('.ontrollers’  C.ongress  this  activ¬ 
ity  has  reached  a  height  of  develop¬ 
ment  probably  unicpie  among  trade 
associations.  Direct  service  to  individ¬ 
ual  stores  includes  s|)c*cial  research, 
frecpiently  involving  Hash  surveys  on 
specific  problems;  and  personal  and 
mail  consultation  on  store  cjuestions 
involving  finance,  taxes,  insurance, 
systems,  methods  and  statistics.  T  his 
service  to  members  takes  priority  over 
ail  other  activities  of  the  Congress. 

Rr.si-ARcai;  T'he  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Research  Committee,  organized 
in  I91S,  has  prcKeeded  in  19-19  with 
surveys  designed  to  provide  measure¬ 
ments  of  non-selling  productivity  in 
stores.  In  |une,  c|uestionnaires  were 
distributed  on  the  auditing,  accounts 
payable  and  accounts  receivable  func¬ 
tions,  covering  july  production.  In 
.\ugust,  cpiestionnaires  on  addressing 
machine,  cash  office,  c  redit  and  payroll 
functions  were  distributed,  covering 
.September  production.  When  com¬ 
plete,  this  study  is  ex|x*cted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  effi- 
c  iency  and  expense  control  since  the 
publication  ol  the  Standard  Ex}x;nse 
.Xccounting  .Manual.  Other  work  in 
progress  is  the  "W'orkrcKjm  and  .Altera¬ 
tion  .Accounting  Manual”,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
.Metropolitan  Controllers  (iroup  of 
New  York,  and  a  revision  of  the  Ex¬ 
pense  .Accounting  .Manual. 

l‘t  Bi,it;.vric)\s:  T  he  21th  edition  of 
the  Departmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  was  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  ever  ])ublishecl,  including 
a  new  series  of  departmental  jx.*rform- 
ance  charts,  an  analysis  of  residts  on 
the  basis  of  divisional  merchandise 
groups,  and  other  usefid  new  tcMjIs  for 
transforming  statistics  into  merchan¬ 
dising  plans. 

Tor  the  second  year  the  (Congress 
issued  its  t|uarterly  reports  on  total 
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store  operating  results.  The  collection 
and  interpretation  of  store  figures  on 
a  (juarterly  basis  was  undertaken  in 
order  to  provide  stores  with  a  continu¬ 
ously  up-to-date  guide  for  merchandis¬ 
ing  plans.  The  reports  have  come  to 
he  regarded  hy  the  press  as  important 
signals  of  general  economic  conditions 
and  have  been  widely  publicized.  The 
number  of,  stores  which  cooperate  by 
submitting  their  operating  data  has 
grown  to  aliout  180.  Since  all  stores 
profit  by  the  results,  we  hope  to  see 
the  number  of  contributors  continue 
to  increase. 

Other  publications  issued  during 
the  year  were  the  “Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Year  Book”,  the  “Publicity  Ex¬ 
pense  .Analysis”,  and  the  magazine, 
“The  Balance  Sheet.” 

Rf.gionai.  Groups:  The  local  group 
program  has  been  further  developed. 
There  are  now  21  such  regional  or¬ 
ganizations  allied  with  the  Congress, 
the  newest  being  the  South  Central 
Controllers’  Group. 

Conventions:  Controllers  met  in 
Detroit  in  June  for  a  four-day  meeting 
in  which  they  explored  methods  of 
protecting  profits  in  a  falling  market. 
.\t  the  NRDGA  annual  convention  in 
January  they  conducted  three  sessions, 
on  expenses,  LIFO  and  insurance. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

Chairman:  JAMES  C.  BECKNELL 
Pfeifer's,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Division  Manoger:  DANE  F.  HAHN 

Service  Expansion:  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Merchandising  Division 
has  been  in  a  continuous  process  of 
expansion  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  end  objective  is  a  setup  in  which 
each  merchandising  division  of  the 
store  is  serviced  by  its  own  NRDGA 
group,  with  buyer  sub-groups  to  serv¬ 
ice  individual  departments.  During 
this  reorganization  period  the  Division 
has  been  supervised  by  Gordon  K. 
Creighton,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Association,  who  developed  its 
long  range  work  program.  When 
Creighton  announced  recently  his  in¬ 
tention  to  retire  next  May,  Dane  F. 
Hahn  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
Division. 

Hahn  had  previously  been  staff 
manager  for  five  of  the  Groups:  Ready- 
to-Wear,  Piece  Goods,  Retail  Fur 


Council,  Intimate  .Apparel,  and  Acces¬ 
sories.  ,\  Researdi  Division,  whiih 
will  coordinate  researdi  activities  of 
all  the  Merchandising  Groups,  has 
been  established  under  the  direction 
of  7’.  L.  Blanke,  who  has  previously 
served  as  Division  manager  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  W'ear  and 
Basement  Groups.  The  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  and  .Appliances  Group  will 
continue  under  the  direction  of  David 
Woog,  who  will  in  addition,  succeed 
Creighton  as  staff  executive  on  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee. 

Merchandising  Manuaus:  Work  on 
a  comprehensive  series  of  department¬ 
al  merchandising  manuals  was  begun 
this  year.  Completion  of  the  series  will 
probably  retpiire  two  or  three  years, 
the  goal  being  a  manual  for  every  de¬ 
partment  in  the  store.  This  is  a  projei  t 
which  will  umloubtedly  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  inijjortant  contributions  ever 
made  by  a  trade  association  to  service 
the  operating  needs  of  its  membership. 
It  is  of  additional  interest  because  it 
illustrates  the  development  of  the 
NRDGA  as  coordinator  of  the  many 
allied  but  separate  |)rofessional  and 
business  groups  which  represent  .Amer¬ 
ican  retailing.  Each  of  these  manuals 
is  being  prepared  on  a  cooperative 
plan,  involving  (1)  a  group  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  (2)  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  store  men  in  the  field,  organ¬ 
ized  in  each  case  by  a  local  retail  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  (.S)  the  graduate  business 
school  of  a  university.  For  example, 
the  first  manual  scheduled  for  publica¬ 
tion,  on  Men’s  Clothing,  represents 
the  pooled  efforts  of  the  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  (iroup,  the  Wharton 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  and 
the  Philadelphia  Merchants  .Associa¬ 
tion.  Fhis  book  is  scheduled  for  June, 
1950  publication,  and  the  rest  of  the 
series  w'ill  come  in  cjuick  succession 
thereafter. 

The  Buyer’s  Manual:  A  revised 
edition  of  this  most  important  retail 
text  book,  about  two-thirds  of  it  being 
completely  new  material,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  F'ebruary,  1949.  More  than 
7,000  copies  have  been  sold.  .A  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges  have  adopted  it  as  a 
text  book  or  as  retjuiretl  supjjlement- 
ary  reading. 

Vendor  Relations  Work:  The 
Merchandising  Division  staff  has  serv¬ 
iced  the  many  projects  of  the  Vendor 


Relations  Committee  throughout  the 
year,  imiuding  the  discount  studies, 
the  B.'isic  Fracle  Provisions,  and  the 
effort  to  iron  out  the  order-del  iven 
protilem  with  manufacturers. 

.Standards  and  Lauki.ing:  The 
Reacly-to-Wear,  Men’s  Wear  and 
Home  Furnishings  (iroups  of  the  .Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  are  cooperating 
with  the  .\merican  Standards  .Vssocia- 
tion’s  Rayon  Labeling  project  s|K)n- 
sored  by  the  NRD(LA.  Jay  Runkle  is 
chairman  of  the  .\S.A  Committee  on 
Rayon  Finished  Fabrics.  Fhe  objec 
live  is  to  devise  standard  tests  for  end- 
use  of  fabrics  containing  more  than  50 
per  cent  rayon  so  that  informative 
labeling  may  guard  manufacturer,  re¬ 
tailer  and  customer  alike  against  mis¬ 
use  of  any  such  fabric. 

On  the  issue  of  mandatory  labeling, 
the  Division  prepared  supporting  ina 
terial  for  the  brief  of  objection  which 
the  NRDfi.A  filed  with  the  .Senate  In¬ 
terstate  Camunerce  (anmnittee  in  .\u- 
gust.  This  scored  FTC,  proposals  for 
cotton  labeling  legislation  as  useless 
and  pointed  out  that  if  (amgress  were 
to  pass  separate  labeling  legislation  for 
every  type  of  product  in  the  store,  the 
endless  complication  and  exjrensc  of 
enforcement  would  be  an  unbearable 
burden  to  the  public.  Bills  were  also 
introducetl,  and  ojiposed  by  NRDfiA. 
calling  for  the  labeling  of  furs  and 
rayon  products.  None  passed  in  1949 

Readv-tc)-\\’i.ar  CiRoue:  Some  140(1 
merchandise  managers  of  Ready-to- 
Wear  are  now  members  of  this  Ciroup. 
Its  chairman  is  Henry  G.  Leef,  WckkI 
ward  S:  Lothrop,  W^ashington,  1).  C 
One  of  the  Group’s  most  importani 
activities  during  the  year  has  been  a 
campaign  to  improve  fabric  and  gar 
ment  serviceability.  Its  “Quality  Is  No 
.Vccident”  bulletin  provided  detailed 
information  for  both  manufacturers 
and  retailers  on  the  availability  ol 
cleanable-washable  belts  and  rust-re 
sistant  buttons.  .At  the  Merchanclisin); 
Division  convention  in  June  the 
Grcnip  presented  a  fashion  showing  ol 
“Complaint-Free  Clothes”  prepared  b) 
(ioocl  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

'The  Group’s  most  important  con 
cei  n  in  the  past  three  months  has  lieen 
to  clear  up  the  late-delivery  situation 
It  is  also  working  to  improve  sizing  ol 
children’s  apparel. 

[Continued  on  page  50) 
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by  request... 
two  new  hang-tags  for 
cotton  apparel... from  BRADFORD 

Bradford  isn’t  frying  to  "get  into  the  act”  with  just  another  hang-tag  or  two  for  cotton 
apparel  ...no,  these  tags,  featuring  RIGMEL  SHRUNK*  and  RIGMEL  SANFORIZED*  are 
available  because  manufacturers  and  retailers  have  been  asking  for  them.  And  where 
they  are  used,  you  and  your  customers  know  that  the  fabric  from  which  the  garments 
are  made  has  a  softer  hand,  a  finer  lustre,  because  it  has  received  the 


FINISH  BY 


BRADFORD  DYEING  ASSOCIATION  U  S  A- 

PLANT:  Bradford,  Rhode  Idond  •  SALES:  40  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


*  average  residual  shrinkage  within  1% 


STOR  ES 
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Intimatk  Apparel  Group:  The  for¬ 
mation  of  an  Intimate  Apparel  Grouj) 
was  authorized  in  January,  1949,  and 
Joseph  J.  Knowles,  Stewart  8:  Co.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  was  elected  chairman.  Under 
his  direction  and  that  of  a  15-man 
executive  committee,  the  Group’s  first 
project  is  a  coordination  of  market 
showings  by  manufacturers.  We  are 
cooperating  with  the  manufacturers’ 
association?  involved  to  secure  trade¬ 
wide  acceptance  of  the  dates  which  our 
members  have  indicated  are  most  suit¬ 
able  for  them.  Gootl  headway  is  being 
made  in  a  program  for  standardizing 
brassiere  box  sizes  and  end  labels,  the 
standardization  of  corset  box  sizes  hav¬ 
ing  been  secured  by  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  last  year. 

Accessories  Group:  This  too  is  a 
newly  organized  group,  authorized  in 
January,  1949  because  of  the  large 
number  of  member  service  requests  in 
this  field.  Mr.  Knowles  is  its  chairman. 
After  consultation  with  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee  the  Group  this 
fall  made  a  strong  campaign  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  “squeeze”  on  retailers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  traditionally  priced 
handbags. 

The  Group  is  working  to  have  uni¬ 
form  market  opening  dates  established 
for  handbags,  jewelry,  handkerchiefs, 
gloves,  blouses  and  scarfs. 

The  departmental  merchandising 
manual  for  Women’s  Shoes  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Retail  Fur  Council:  This  group, 
a  strong  influence  in  Washington  and 
in  the  fur  market  for  many  years,  was 
reactivated  early  in  the  year.  Its  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  of  22  members, 
placed  first  on  its  work  program  the 
matter  of  the  unrealistic  fur  labeling 
legislation  under  consideration  in 
Congress.  NRDGA  witnesses  appeared 
in  opposition  at  hearings  held  during 
the  spring.  The  Fur  Labeling  bill, 
however,  passed  the  House  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Senate  Committees  which  held 
hearings  on  it  took  no  action,  but  we 
expect  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  get 
Senate  approval  in  the  next  session. 

Throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
we  participated  in  discussions  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  concerning 
the  Bureau’s  proposal  to  restore  excise 
taxes  on  fur  coats  whose  sale  tax-free 
had  previously  been  authorized.  We 


stressed  that  if  such  action  were  taken, 
an  opportunity  must  be  provided  to 
clear  stocks  before  the  new  ruling  be¬ 
came  effective.  The  whole  trade  was 
shaken  when  on  October  31  the  Bu¬ 
reau  suddenly  announced  that  tax  col¬ 
lection  on  these  coats  was  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  at  once.  A  Fur  Council  delega¬ 
tion  went  to  Washington  immediately, 
and  after  a  day  of  consultation  the  Bu¬ 
reau  moved  the  effective  date  of  its 
order  ahead  to  March  1,  19,50,  thus  al¬ 
lowing  a  full  selling  season  for  orderly 
disposal  of  inventories. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  fur  trade’s 
classic  text,  "The  Fur  Digest”,  was 
published  under  Retail  Fur  Council 
auspices  last  spring. 

Piece  Goods  Groi!!*:  This  is  a 
group  of  1500  piece  goods  buyers, 
formed  in  early  1948,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  the  New  York  Piece  Goods 
Buyers  Group.  Its  chairman  is  Arthur 
Wingate,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New 
York,  and  it  has  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  18  buyers.  It  has  campaigned 
this  year  for  restoration  of  traditional 
discounts,  and  its  drive  has  met  with 
considerable  success. 

Men’s  and  Bows’  Wear  Group:  This 
Group,  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  is 
already  a  solidly  established  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  retail  trade.  Its  chairman 
is  Frederick  C.  Strodel,  The  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Three  important  surveys  were  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year:  “Sale  of  Nylon 
Merchandise  in  Men’s  Furnishings  De¬ 
partments”,  “F'ather’s  Day  Business”, 
reporting  retail  sales  experience  on  the 
1949  promotion  by  items  and  price 
lines  and  in  relations  to  timing  and 
length  of  promotional  activity;  and 


“Sales  of  Men’s  F'urnishings  During 
1948,  by  Classifications.”  Now  in  pro¬ 
cess  is  a  survey  on  the  ojieration  o( 
men’s  busheling  departments,  and  an¬ 
other  on  sales  of  sportswear  during  the 
fall  season.  The  Group  publishes  a 
popular  monthly  bulletin,  “I'iinelv 
Topics”,  which  reports  on  market  con¬ 
ditions,  special  {Xissibilities  for  sales 
development,  and  other  trade  matters. 

Work  on  the  Men’s  Clothing  .Manu¬ 
al,  first  of  the  Departmental  Merchan¬ 
dising  Manuals  on  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  schedule,  will  be  completed 
l»y  June,  1950. 


Home  Furnishings  and  .Appi.ianck 
(Jroup:  Fhe  second  stage  of  this 

Group’s  development,  which  is  mem¬ 
bership  organization  along  depart-! 
mental  lines,  was  reached  this  fall. 
Eight  departmental  committees  have 
been  established  to  handle  merchan¬ 
dising  projects  in  their  resjrective  lines: 
China  and  Glassware;  Curtains,  Drap 
cries  and  Upholstery;  Floor  Coverings; 
Furniture  and  Bedding;  Housewares: 
Lamps  and  Shades;  Linens  and  Domes¬ 
tics;  and  Major  Appliances,  Radio  and 
Television.  The  chairman  of  the 
Group  is  Alexander  Ci.  Lewi,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  8:  Co.  Plans  call  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  pre-market  meetings  in  each 
of  these  fields.  Work  on  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division’s  Departmental  Met 
chandising  Manuals  will  be  carried  on 
in  each  case  under  the  supervision  ol 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Home  Furnishings  Group. 

Basement  Managers  Group:  This 
Group  has  been  operating  as  an  in¬ 
formal  but  well-defined  unit  for  some 
time,  with  its  own  convention  sessions 
and  exchange-of-information  facilities. 


STORE  MANAGEMENT,  PERSONNEL  AND  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  GROUPS 


Chairman,  Store  Managemant  Group  Chairman,  Purtonnel  Group 

ROBERT  F.  ABELL,  Shapord  Company,  RAYMOND  MUNSCH,  Millar  A  Rhood*. 

Providonca,  R.  I.  Richmond,  Vo. 


Chairman,  Employaa  Ralationa  Committaa 
JAMES  P.  MITCHELL,  Bloomingdala't,  Naw  York 


Group  Manager 
GEORGE  L.  PLANT 


The  Store  Management,  Personnel 
and  Employee  Relations  Group  staffs 
gave  a  major  part  of  their  time  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  to  legisla¬ 
tive  matters.  George  Plant  and  Leon¬ 
ard  Rovins  did  the  spadework  in  the 
successful  campaign  to  preserve  and 


clarify  the  retail  exemption  in  the  Fait 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  they  collect 
ed  and  analyzed  the  information 
which  was  the  basis  of  NRDGA’s  13- 
point  position  on  the  I’aft-Hartley 
.\ct. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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when  you  buy 

durroi^hs 

Microfilming 

you  know  its 


5  BASIC  ADVANTAGES  OF 
BURROUGHS  MICROFILMING 

SovM  Spoc* — Normal  contents  of  a  3*drawer 
&le  is  reduced  to  a  one- hundred-foot  roll 
of  16  mm.  microfilm. 

Saves  Tima — As  many  as  six  documents  can 
be  photographed  in  one  second,  using  the 
automatic  feeder. 

Saves  Money — Saves  labor,  filing  equipment* 
storage  and  working  space. 

Assvres  Accuracy  —  Photographic  accuracy 
is  unequalled. 

Assures  Preleclion  —  Reducing  docu¬ 
ments  to  microfilm  protects  against 
misfiling,  extraction  or  alteration. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs  microhlmiog  is  installed  in  your  business  to  do 
the  exact  job  you  seek. 

That’s  because  Burroughs  always  fits  its  business  machines 
to  the  work  at  hand.  More  than  60  years’  experience  in 
helping  businesses  to  save  time,  save  money,  and  get  work 
done  accurately  has  given  Burroughs  this  know-how  in 
applying  any  business  machine  to  a  specific  need. 

This  same  know-how  comes  with  Burroughs  microfilming 
— whether  it  is  used  for  recording  items  in  a  bank,  for 
billing  in  a  department  store,  or  for  creating  space-saving, 
easily  accessible  archives  of  records  for  a  manufacturer 
or  other  business  house. 

You  are  sure,  too,  of  continued,  dependable  operation  of 
this  precision-built  equipment.  The  nationwide  availability 
of  Burroughs  service  makes  certain  that  skilled  assistance 
is  right  at  your  elbow  whenever  you  need  maintenance 
help.  And  Burroughs  has  22  strategically  located  process¬ 
ing  centers  to  give  prompt  service  in  developing  films. 
These  centers  have  the  best  equipment  and  expert  tech¬ 
nicians  to  assure  film  processing  of  the  highest  quality. 

Burroughs  microfilming  systems  are  sold — not  rented  or 
leased.  The  savings  made  possible  by  outright  ownership 
further  reduce  your  costs.  For  detailed  information,  call 
your  nearest  Burroughs  ofiEce,  or  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


New  Exclusive  Service! 

If  you  are  photographing  documents  one 
side  only,  you  can  use  8  mm.  photography 
on  16  mm.  film,  then  have  our  laboratory 
s//t  film,  and  spool  it  on  8  mm.  reels. 
Gives  you  film  images  in  continuous  se¬ 
quence,  permits  rearrangement  in  any 
sequence  desired  by  simple  splicing.  Ask 
your  Burroughs  man. 


THE  TWO  IMPORTANT  NAMES  IN  MICROFILM 


Belle  Howell 

fgUIMUFACTURiM 


VHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSISESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


STORES 
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Employee  Relations  Service;  The 
Bulletins  of  the  Employee  Relations 
Service  are  the  medium  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  information  among  mem¬ 
bers  on  collective  bargaining  and  al¬ 
lied  administration  problems.  The 
Service  functions  in  coordination  with 
the  NRDGA  Employee  Relations 
Committee. 

Employee  Disability  Benefits; 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  employee  disability  and  sickness 
benefits,  in  keeping  with  the  trend  in 
the  field  of  social  legislation.  Existing 
state  laws  providing  for  compulsory 
disability  benefits  have  been  analyzed 
for  the  benefit  of  members  in  states 
which  have  yet  to  pass  this  type  of 
legislation.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  analyzing  and  interpreting 
the  New  York  State  Disability  Bene¬ 
fits  Law. 

Distributive  Education;  The  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  continues  to  sponsor 
and  encourage  vocational  training  in 
retailing  through  the  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  program.  Currently,  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group  is  concerned  with  strength¬ 
ening  the  independent  status  of  retail 
vocational  education,  at  both  federal 
and  state  levels.  We  believe  the  full 
effectiveness  of  the  program  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  its  being  kept  separate 
from  the  administration  of  more  gen¬ 
eral  programs  in  business  education. 

Publications;  The  three  Groups 
have  issued  a  number  of  basic  manu¬ 
als  and  reports  through  the  year.  They 
include;  ‘‘Customer  Returns  and  Com¬ 
plaints”,  ‘‘Warehouse  and  Delivery 
Practices  and  Procedures”,  “Non-Sell¬ 
ing  Training”,  “Operating  Major 
Workrooms”,  “Personnel  Techniques 
for  Increased  Production”,  and  “Gear¬ 
ing  Operations  for  More  Sales  and 
Less  Expiense.”  These  are  in  addition 
to  the  “Store  Managers’  News  Bul¬ 
letin”,  issued  quarterly,  the  bi-month¬ 
ly  “Personnel  Service”,  and  the  “Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Bulletin.” 

Local  Chapter  Conferences;  The 
Store  Management  Division  continued 
to  promote  and  participate  in  meet¬ 
ings  of  its  various  regional  chapters. 
The  free  exchange  of  store  informa¬ 
tion  and  experiences  among  members 
at  these  meetings  has  been  particular¬ 
ly  valuable  this  year  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  rising  op>erating  expienses. 


Conventions;  The  Store  Manage¬ 
ment,  Personnel  and  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Groups  account,  among  them, 
for  1 1  of  the  sessions  scheduled  for  the 
NRDGA’s  annual  convention  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1950.  They  participated  on  a  com¬ 
parable  scale  in  the  1949  convention, 
stressing  the  urgent  expense  reduc¬ 
tion  theme.  At  their  mid-year  conven¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland,  which  had  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  400,  the  emphasis  was  on 
techniques  for  increasing  production. 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Chairman;  ARTHUR  SALOIS 
SibUy,  Lindsay  A  Cwrr,  Rochastar,  N.  Y. 

Group  Managar;  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 

Transportation  Charges;  Propos¬ 
als  to  increase  the  transportation 
charges  paid  by  stores  have  come  thick 
and  fast  during  the  past  year.  In  close 
consultation  with  the  Transportation 
Committee,  the  Traffic  Group’s  mana¬ 
ger,  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  has  devoted 
most  of  his  time  and  all  his  consider¬ 
able  skill  in  these  matters  to-preparing 
for  and  appearing  at  hearings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  carrier  committees. 

For  18  months  we  have  held  off  a 
projxised  increase  by  the  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agency  of  50  per  cent  on  milli¬ 
nery  and  men’s  hats,  and  100  per  cent 
on  lamp  shades.  On  November  22,  at 
a  meeting  arranged  by  NRDGA,  Rail¬ 
way  Express  announced  that  its  decis¬ 
ion  was  to  go  ahead  with  this  proposal, 
filing  tariffs  to  make  the  increase  effec¬ 
tive  in  January.  We  shall  ask  the  ICC 
to  susjjend  the  increase  and  hold  hear¬ 
ings. 

Appearing  at  hearings  before  the 
ICC,  we  have  prevented  a  proposed 
250  per  cent  increase  in  motor  carrier 
freight  rates  on  chenille  goods. 

We  have  defeated  a  railroad  pro¬ 
posal  before  the  ICC  to  increase  the 
less-carload  freight  rates  in  the  Central 
States,  New  England  States  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  States. 

As  a  result  of  action  before  the  ICC 
we  have  ^ecured  the  suspiension  of  a 
railroad  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  less- 
carload  freight  rates  for  furniture.  We 
believe  we  have  a  good  chance  of  tle- 
feating  this  propiosal  entirely. 

We  have  prevailed  on  the  ICC  to 
suspend  a  propiosal  of  the  motor  carri¬ 
ers  to  limit  their  liability  on  dry  goods 
and  clothing  shipments  moving  be¬ 


tween  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  f 
New  England.  We  also  defeated  a 
move  to  impose  this  limitation  of  lia¬ 
bility  on  shipments  between  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  States  and  the  Ck;ntral 
States.  We  are  now  endeavoring  to 
have  the  ICC  eliminate  such  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  liability  on  shipments  moving 
wholly  within  the  Middle  .\tlantic 
States. 

We  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
motor  carriers  to  drop  a  {jenalty  pro¬ 
posal  for  non-declaration  of  value 
which  they  wished  to  impose  along 
with  the  limited-liability  plan. 

We  have  prevailed  on  the  motor  car¬ 
riers  not  to  go  ahead  with  a  proposal 
which  woidd  have  arbitrarily  assessed 
any  package  at  a  minimum  of  15 
pounds,  and  considerably  increased 
trans{X>rtation  charges. 

We  have  secured  some  experimental 
reductions  in  rates  from  the  Railway 
Express  Agency.  These  are  for  ship¬ 
ments  weighing  over  250  jxiunds,  and 
the  reductions  range  from  15  to  35  per 
cent.  The  rates  have  been  established 
from  New  York  to  about  15  other  cit¬ 
ies.  If  they  are  successful  in  bringing 
the  Agency  new  business  they  will  be 
established  elsewhere. 

In  a  proceeding  now  before  the  ICC, 
we  are  endeavoring  to  retain  free  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  service  by  railroads. 

In  another  case  before  the  Commis- 
ion,  we  are  working  to  prevent  an  in¬ 
crease,  by  both  railroads  and  motor 
carriers,  of  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
on  shipments  weighing  under  300 
pounds.  As  more  than  75  p>er  cent  of 
our  members’  freight  shipments  come 
under  300  piounds,  this  proceeding  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Hearings 
will  begin  soon,  and  NRDGA  will  be 
represented,  on  another  set  of  propos¬ 
als  by  the  railroads  which  would  raise 
freight  rates  individually  on  hundreds 
of  different  types  of  retail  merchan¬ 
dise. 

At  hearings  held  before  the  ICC  in 
September,  we  opposed  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  rates  and 
charges.  For  some  of  our  larger  stores, 
this  would  mean  as  much  as  $20,000  a 
year  in  increased  express  charges.  We  I 
hope  to  have  the  increase  scaled  down  | 
to  five  f>er  cent  if  we  cannot  eliminate 
it  entirely.  In  this  proceeding,  we  are 
also  endeavoring  to  have  the  Cominis- 
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Price-Marking  Machine  price-marks 
and  fastens  tickets  to  merchandise 
with  a  pin,  embedding  the  pin-point 
safeiy  in  the  ticket  stock. 
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folders  on  the  Monarch  "Super-Advanced”  Pin-On 
price-marking  machine,  also  free  samples  of  inex¬ 
pensive  Monarch  Pin-On  Tickets.  If  you  have  old  price¬ 
marking  equipment  that  should  be  replaced,  ask  about 
our  trade-in  plan. 


—  Bes,  Monarch  "Super- Advanced”  Pin-On 
Wr  price-marking  machine  does  a  complete  job 
— turns  out  quantities  of  tamperproof  tickets  quickly 
and  safely  fastens  them  to  the  merchandise  with  a  pin 
— all  in  a  single  operation.  It’s  a  complete  job  in  an¬ 
other  sense,  too— for  Monarch  "Pin-On”  tickets  are 
designed  to  carry  complete  standardized  information. 

If  it  takes  up  to  12  lines — up  to  13  letters  or  numer¬ 
als  per  line — to  list  such  information  as:  season  or 
date;  manufacturer  or  vendor’s  number;  department 
number;  color,  material,  size;  style,  retail  price  or 
other  data,  the  Monarch  "Super- Advanced”  Pin-On 
price-marking  machine  is  your  answer. 

Monarch  "Pin-On”  tickets  are  available  in  five  sizes 
including  horizontal  and  vertical  perforated  styles. 
Tickets  are  in  rolls,  a  big  handling  advantage. 

Every  Monarch  product  is  backed  by  our  59-year 
experience  and  reputation  and  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Write  today  for  illustrated  descriptive 
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The  Monarch 
Marking  System 
Company  *  *  *  * 
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sion  eliminate  the  limited  liability 
basis  on  which  Railway  Express  oper¬ 
ates. 

At  hearings  before  the  National 
Classification  Board  of  the  American 
Trucking  Association,  Inc.  in  July  of 
this  year,  the  NRDGA  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  a  profJo.sal  which  would  have 
raised  the  motor  carrier  freight  rates 
on  clothing  as  much  as  200  per  cent. 
Last  month  the  truckers  tlropped  this 
proposal. 

Postal  legislation  now  before  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  involves  a  motl- 
erate  increase  in  parcel  post  rates.  We 
are  concerned  about  projx)sals  to  in- 


VisUAL  Merchandising  Group:  The 
new  Visual  Merchandising  Group,  for 
which  membership  organization  start¬ 
ed  last  year,  started  functioning  on  a 
staff  basis  in  1949,  with  the  addition 
of  Irving  Eldredge  to  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  as  assistant  manager.  In 
the  new  Group  there  was  a  total  of 
187  members  as  of  November,  1949. 

Advertising  Council:  A  group  of 
NRDGA  sales  promotion  members  is 
now  functioning  as  a  committee  of  the 
,\dvertising  Council  to  intt;fpret 
major  Council  programs  into  retail 
advertising  language. 

The  existence  of  this  group  and  the 
close  cooperation  which  has  now  been 
achieved  with  the  Advertising  Council 
will  be  a  material  help  in  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation’s  own  public  relations  cam¬ 
paigns  in  liehalf  of  the  retail  trade. 

Educational  Program:  .\n  in¬ 
genious  chain  system  for  supplement¬ 
ing  the  on-job  training  of  advertising 
personnel  was  worked  out  with  New 
York  University.  The  first  step  was  a 
one-week  Copy  Workshop  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  last  June.  Each  student  took 
home  with  him  a  complete  package 
of  Workshop  material  so  that  he  him¬ 
self  could  conduct  the  course  for  other 
members  of  his  store’s  ad  department. 
Next  year  a  course  in  Layout  will  be 
added. 

Publications:  1949  publications  of 


chide  in  this  legislation  a  reduction  of 
the  weights  that  can  be  shipped  by  par¬ 
cel  post  from  the  present  70  pound 
maximum  to  a  new  1 1  jxjund  maxi¬ 
mum.  Retail  objections  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  will  be  placed  before  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committees  on  Postal 
.Affairs. 

Publications:  “Traffic  I'opics’’,  is¬ 
sued  ten  times  a  year  by  the  Ciroup, 
keeps  traffic  managers  up  to  date  on 
transjxrrtation  developments  and  on 
new  ideas  in  receiving  and  marking. 

Cxinventions:  The  Traffic  Group’s 
annual  meeting  was  a  four-day  session, 
held  in  Boston,  in  .April. 


the  Sales  Promotion  Division  are: 
“One  Hundred  Best  Retail  Advertise¬ 
ments’’;  “How  to  Use  Direct  Mail 
Successfully’’;  “Using  Your  Promotion 
Tools  Successfully”,  and  the  “Sales 
Promotion  and  Budget  Planning 
Calendar  for  1950.”  “The  Promo¬ 
tion  Exchange”,  the  Division’s  periodi¬ 
cal,  published  20  issues,  and  was  ex¬ 
panded  during  the  year  to  include 
material  for  display  executives  and  re¬ 
tail  secretaries. 

Conventions:  The  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  .  the  Visual  .Merchandising 
Group  and  the  NRDGA  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department  held  a  joint  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  in  )une.  At  the  an¬ 
nual  NRDGA  meeting  in  January 
the  .Sales  Promotion  Division  staged 
its  big  exhibits  of  winners  in  the  news- 
pa|K‘r  advertising  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  contests. 

Information  Service:  The  .Sales 
Promotion  Division  maintains  a  ref¬ 
erence  file  and  loan  library  from 
which  members  are  supplied  with  ex¬ 
tensive  source  material  to  help  them 
in  planning  anniversary  events,  Christ¬ 
mas  activities,  community  promotions 
and  all  other  types  of  promotional  ac¬ 
tivity.  Special  studies  and  surv'eys  are 
made  at  the  request  of  individual 
members,  and  the  findings  circulated 
among  the  membership  when  they  are 
of  general  interest. 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

Chairman;  CHARLES  H.  DICKEN, 

Gimbal  Bro*.,  Philadelphia 

DivUion  Manager;  A.  L.  TROTTA 

I'he  Credit  Management  Division 
has  concentrated  in  1949  on  two  major 
lines  of  effort:  (1)  better  use  of  promo¬ 
tion  tools  to  increase  credit  sales  and 
(2)  research  on  efficiency  measure¬ 
ments  and  production  control. 

Last  month  the  Division  made  pub¬ 
lic  its  formula  for  the  breakdown  of 
credit  department  expiense,  along  with 
the  results  of  limited  expense  surveys 
conducted  among  a  trial  group  of 
stores  to  test  the  practicality  of  the 
formula.  All  member  stores  will  now 
l>e  invited  to  submit  their  expense  fig¬ 
ures  on  this  basis.  This  is  the  first,  and  ; 
major  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
periodical  publication  of  information 
which  will  provide  retailers  with  use¬ 
ful  standards  of  comparison  in  this  : 
field.  The  Expiense  Study  Committee 
of  CMD  which  pioneered  this  work  is  i 
headed  by  John  T.  Rose,  credit  mana-  I 
ger  of  Crowley,  Milner,  Inc.  I 

A  national  survey  of  credit  policies  | 
and  procedures  was  completed  in  I 
March.  I 

The  Division’s  third  major  study  f 
was  on  credit  operations  in  branch  | 
stores.  I 

Publications:  Results  of  the  studies  1 
outlined  above  appeared  in  the  Divis-  | 
ion’s  periodical,  “Credit  Currents,”  in  f 
Stores,  and,  in  detail,  in  the  1949  I 
"Credit  Management  Year  Book."  I 
I'he  Year  Book,  published  in  October,  I 
also  presents  the  proceedings  of  C.MD’s  i 
meetings  at  the  annual  NRDCi.A  C^on-  | 
vention  and  of  its  own  group  conven-  | 
tion  held  in  .April.  I 

Loan  Library:  .An  extensive  collec-  I 
tion  of  reference  material  is  available  | 
to  members  on  loan.  I 

SMALLER  STORES  DIVISION 

Chairman;  CLARE  R.  SPERRY,  I 

J.  B.  Sparry  Co.,  Pert  Huron,  Mich.  | 

Division  Manager;  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON  I 

Members  with  volume  under  $2  | 
million  have  the  full  services  of  all 
NRDGA  divisions  and  groups  avail¬ 
able  to  them,  and  they  also  recei.ve  an 
additional  service  in  the  work  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division.  This  group  i 
carries  on  a  research  and  consultation  | 
service  especially  designed  for  the  store  ! 
of  smaller  volume;  it  interprets  the  | 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION  AND  VISUAL  MERCHANDISING  GROUP 

Chairman,  Sale*  Premetien  Divieian  Chairman,  Visual  Merchandising  Group 

WILLARD  H.  CAMPBELL,  Schuneman's,  W.  ARTHUR  GRAY,  Lansburgh  A  Bro., 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  Washington,  D.  C. 

Group  Manager 
HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
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1950  Christmas 

Show 

fto€»  Sm€iu4m^ 

in  such  great  stores 

•  FOLIY'S,  HOUSTON,  TIXAS 

"Cindetella  Window  is  terriiic  success.  It  is 
one  oi  the  most  beautitui  we  have  ever  seen. 
Congratulations  on  a  wonderful  production 
job." 

Frank  Vermilye,  Display  ManagtP 

•  FAMOUS  SARI  CO.,  ST.  lOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Adrian  Deltman,  Display  Manager 

•  THI  HiCHT  COMPANY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Earl  Dorfman,  Display  Manager 

•  0.  H.  HOIMES,  ITD.,  NEW  ORUANS,  lOUISIANA 

Leonard  Pons,  Display  Manager 

•  Z.CJH.L,  SALT  LARE  CITY,  UTAH 

H.  P.  Hansen,  Display  Manager 

•  W.  C.  STRIPIIHG  CO.,  FT.  WORTH,  TEXAS  r 

R.  E.  Moriarity,  Display  Manager 

•  MIlUR  S.  PAINE,  LINCOLN,  NERRASKA 

Richard  Ernesti,  Display  Manager 

•  J.  L  RRANOEIS  G  SON,  OMAHA,  NERRASKA 

George  Wagner,  Display  Manager 


stated  rasetat^  rraort^ 


See  otte  CINDERELLA  SHOW  FOR  EASTER  1950 
SPRING  AND  SUMMER  PROMOTION 

SAeetAiH^  at  NRDGA  CONVENTION  HOTEL  STATLER 

JANUARY  9TH  TO  13TH 
ALSO  AT  OUR  CHICAGO  SHOW  ROOM 
. . .  Ask  our  Representative  to  call 


W.  L.  STENSGAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

346  NORTH  JUSTINE  STREET,  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 

UL.  Specialists  in  Merchandise  Presentation  .  Demonstrations  •  Displays  •  Exhibitt 
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39th  Annual  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


findings  of  other  NRDGA  groups  to 
suit  them  to  the  needs  of  the  small 
store:  and  it  holds  meetings  and  clinics 
to  stimulate  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  among  its  memlters.  In  1949,  the 
Division  conducted  its  own  meetings 
at  the  annual  convention;  held  two 
regional  meetings,  one  in  Minneapolis 
and  «»ne  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  had 
a  <itie-day  market  meeting  in  Septeni- 
l>er  in  New  York. 

1*1  Hi.icATioNs:  “CJiristinas  Ideas  for 
Smaller  Stores”  was  published  in  Au- 
gtist.  This  month  the  “Merchandising 
(Control  Manual  lor  Smaller  Stores” 
will  loine  off  the  presses.  This  is  the 
first  l)ook  on  the  subject  which  is  de¬ 
signed  s|jecifically  to  fit  smaller  store 
needs.  Among  other  useful  features  it 
contains  complete  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  plans,  actually  in  successful  use  in 
stores  of  different  volume  groups,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2  million  to  $100,000. 

Two  research  studies  were  recently 
issued  in  publication  form,  “Retail 
Outlook  for  Last  Four  Months  of 
1949”  and  “101  Dollar  Saving  Ideas.” 
The  “Know-How  Exchange”,  pub¬ 
lished  monthly,  carried  reports  on 
smaller  surveys  and  stories  of  success¬ 
ful  member  store  experiments  in  all 
phases  of  retail  operation. 


what  is  a  monopoly,  but  what  is  a  gooil 
monopoly  and  what  is  a  bad  one. 

Into  this  whole  discussion  of  majori¬ 
ty  control  of  an  industry,  the  question 
of  what  should  be  done  about  labor 
unions  was  injected.  Donald  R.  Rich- 
berg,  former  head  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration,  told  the  Celler 
Committee  that  if  wholly  free  compe¬ 
tition  was  to  be  maintained  in  the 
United  States,  labor’s  immunity  from 
monopoly  laws  would  have  to  be  lifted. 
This  point  deserves  top  political  con¬ 
sideration  and  may  stall  Senate  action. 

With  all  of  these  issues  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
House  approved  the  Celler  bill,  there 
is  still  a  big  fight  brewing  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Changes  in  our  economic  picture 
seem  to  temper  thinking  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  During  boom  times.  Congress  has 
on  several  occasions  moved  toward  a 
tightening  of  our  anti-trust  laws.  But, 
by  the  same  token,  when  our  national 
product  begins  to  slide  and  depressed 
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l)een  sent  to  every  member,  these 
meetings,  in  every  case,  tackle  the 
problems  that  are  in  the  forefront  of 
departmental  management  today. 

For  the  store’s  merchandising  divis¬ 
ion,  there  are  individual  sessions  on 
piece  goods,  intimate  apparel,  home 
furnishings  and  appliances,  ready-to- 
wear,  men’s  and  boys’  wear,  basements, 
accessories,  and  infants’,  children’s 
and  teen’s  wear.  The  controllers  will 
hear  talks  on  taxation,  on  profit  and 
production  measurement,  and  on  the 
application  of  the  break-even  point  to 
retailing. 

Sales  promotion  and  display  mana¬ 
gers  will  study  coordinated  promo¬ 
tion,  the  utilization  of  better  display 
techniques,  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
motions,  and  improved  newspap>er 
methods,  including  evaluation  tech¬ 
niques.  Smaller  stores  will  have  two 
sessions  of  their  own,  with  topics 
chosen  from  the  whole  wide  field  of 
planning  for  profit. 

Store  managers  will  hear  talks  on 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

conditions  exist  in  the  markets.  Con¬ 
gress  is  inclined  to  drop  the  gates  a  bit 
in  order  to  let  “hard”  competition 
reign. 

Looking  back  over  the  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  anti-trust  laws  starting  with  the 
Sherman  Act  in  1890,  we  find  that  this 
l)asic  anti-trust  law  was  designed  to 
ban  restraints  of  trade,  conspiracies, 
and  monopolistic  combines.  However, 
it  was  determined  in  1914  that  loop¬ 
holes  existed  in  the  Sherman  Act,  and 
the  Clayton  Act  was  passed  primarily 
to  prevent  one  company  from  buying 
the  stock  of  a  competitor  when  it 
would  curb  competition.  However,  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  Clayton 
.\ct  did  not  ban  a  company  from  buy¬ 
ing  a  competitor’s  assets,  so  the  Act  was 
circumvented  on  many  occasions. 
Since  1937,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  asking  Congress  to 
plug  this  loophole  and  the  Celler  bill 
is  at  least  a  part  answer  to  FTC’s 
pleading. 


expense  control,  economy  in  store 
planning,  wrapping,  packing  and  dt 
livery  methods.  Visits  to  new  branch 
stores,  warehouses  and  service  build 
ings  in  the  New  York  area  will  be 
arranged  for  them.  They  will  join  the 
personnel  managers  in  sessions  on  em 
ployee  supervision  techniques,  em 
ployee  relations  and  unionization. 

Separately,  the  personnel  manager' 
will  hold  sessions  on  training  and  gen 
eral  personnel  practices;  and  with  thi 
Distributive  Education  representatives 
they  will  study  the  development  of  co 
operative  store-school  programs.  Cred 
it  managers  will  exchange  information 
on  time-and  money-saving  ideas. 

One  way  and  another,  the  Conveii 
tion  offers  a  week  of  solid  value  ic 
every  executive  in  retailing.  Four 
thousand  retailers  last  year  found 
themselves  well  repaid  for  the  time 
and  planning  their  attendance  cosi 
them.  Six  thousand  delegates  is  thh 
year’s  advance  estimate  of  the  turnout 
for  the  biggest  event  in  retailing. 


rite  House  Committee  gave  partitu 
lar  attention  to  the  current  merge 
movement  and  tried  to  determine  it 
effect  upon  the  economy.  In  reporting 
the  anti-monopoly  bill  to  the  House 
the  Celler  Committee  said,  “In  the  fiw 
place,  recent  merger  activity  has  been 
of  outstanding  importance  in  several 
of  the  traditionally  ‘small  business’  in 
dustries.  More  acquisitions  and  merg 
ers  have  taken  place  in  textile  and  ap 
parel  and  food  and  kindred  products- 
predominantly  ‘small  business’  fields- 
than  in  any  other  industries.  .  .  .  Fin 
ally,  the  outstanding  characteristic  oi 
the  merger  movement  has  been  that  ol 
large  corporations  buying  out  small 
companies,  rather  than  smaller  com 
panies  combining  together  in  order  to 
compete  more  effectively  with  their 
larger  rivals.  More  than  70  per  cent  ol 
the  total  number  of  firms  acquired 
during  1940-47  have  been  absorbed  b' 
larger  corporations  with  assets  of  over 
$5,000,000.  In  contrast,  fully  95  perl 
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When  is  a  Monopoly? 


#  A  typicpl  Lamson  magnetic  separator  in  a  Service  Type  Desk. 
Arrows  show  course  of  cash  anci  charge  carriers. 


This  truly  ingenious  device  eliminates  the  mechan¬ 
ical  separators  formerly  required  on  each  incoming 
tube  line  . . .  simplifies  tube  room  operation  . . .  costs 
less  to  install  .  .  .  .improves  service  to  customers. 

As  the  incoming  carriers  arrive  at  the  Service  Type 
Desk,  the  Lamson  magnetic  separator  picks  off  all 
the  charge  carriers  and  whisks  them  automatically 
to  the  charge  authorizers  through  a  high  speed  tube 
line.  Provides  faster  service  on  all  transactions,  low 
first  cost,  low  maintenance,  complete  dependability 
and  quiet. 

Write  today  for  complete  information 


600  Lamson  St.,  Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


cent  of  all  the  firms  bought  out  held 
assets  of  less  than  11,000,000.  Some  .’l.S 
of  the  Nation’s  largest  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  have  bought  out  an  average 
of  5  companies  each,  and  13  have  pur¬ 
chased  more  than  10  each.” 

H.R.  2734  as  passed  by  the  House 
would  amend  Section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  as¬ 
sets  as  well  as  the  stock  of  a  competing 
corporation.  There  is,  however,  a 
qualification  to  this  prohibition.  The 
new  language  as  contrasted  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Clayton  Act  is  different  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Under  the  present  Act,  a  cor¬ 
poration  may  not  acquire  the  stock  of 
a  competing  corporation.  In  the  Celler 
bill,  a  corporation  may  not  assume 
either  the  stock  or  the  assets  of  a  com¬ 
pleting  corporation  but  the  language 
is  tempered  to  read  .  .  .  “of  another 
corporation  engaged  also  in  commerce, 
where  in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any 
section  of  the  country,  the  effect  of 
such  acquisition  may  be  to  substan¬ 
tially  lessen  competition”  •  *  • 

There  is  strong  Administration  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Celler  bill.  Proponents 


claim  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  by 
the  Senate  and  its  enactment  into  law 
will  strengthen  the  capitalistic  system 
in  preventing  the  development  of 
monopolies  possessing  such  economic 
power  that  government  controls  over 
them  tend  to  make  them  to  a  large  de¬ 


gree  "government  agencies.”  Tht 
Committee  also  observed  that  huge 
corporate  enterprises  lead  to  the  for 
mation  of  large  nationwide  labor 
unions.  Both  developments  will  re. 
quire  big  bureaus  “in  the  government 
to  deal  with  them.” 


11  Million  Neglected  Customers 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


Stores  should  make  a  point,  too,  of 
emphasizing  frequently  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  deliver,  or  to  op>en  charge  ac¬ 
counts.  Many  older  customers  were 
brought  up  on  the  cash  and  carry  idea, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  store  to  teach  them 
to  use  its  up-to-date  facilities. 

Personal  shopping  service,  too, 
should  be  emphasized,  and  geared  to 
older  customers  more  than  in  the  past. 
Stores  make  a  habit  of  hiring  college 
girls  to  see  that  youngsters  get  off  to 
school  with  the  right  wardrobes;  they 
see  the  value  of  having  a  glamor  girl 
on  hand  at  Christmas  td  help  hus¬ 
bands  select  gifts  for  their  wives.  To 


Of  the  entire  year’s  sales 
by  Department  and  Retail 
stores  take  place  in 
NOVEMBER  and  DECEMBER 


To  keep  goods  moving . . . 

To  restock  shelves  quickly, , . 
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GET  IT  THERE 
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One  charge  covers  door-to- 
door  PICK-UP  and  DELIVERY  in 
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help  elderly  customers,  a  few  girls  with 
clear  voices  and  good  manners  on  the 
job  should  be  assigned  as  telephonf 
gift  shoppiers  for  grandparents.  Offer 
their  services  in  selecting,  wrap|)ing 
and  sending  Grandma’s  Christmas. 
Easter  and  birthday  presents  to  the 
youngsters.  But  don’t  be  startled  if 
the  shoppjers  are  asked  to  choose  wed 
ding  presents  as  well— many  a  grand 
mother  in  the  seventies  has  seen  her 
grandchildren  marry! 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  for  older 
pjeople  to  shop  in  pjerson  at  the  store, 
remember  that  energy  gives  out  sud 
denly  in  pjeople  past  their  prime.  See 
that  there  are  plenty  of  chairs  about, 
even  in  departments  that  do  not  ordi¬ 
narily  seat  customers.  Train  sales^ 
pjeople  to  invite  older  customers  to  be 
seated  while  they  wait  their  turn. 

If  the  store  covers  several  floors, 
don’t  hopje  to  get  by  with  a  single  cus 
tomer  rest  room,  no  matter  how  elab 
orate  its  decor.  Put  plenty  of  benches 
near  the  elevators  on  every  floor,  and 
make  a  little  sitting  room  wherever 
you  find  a  dead  corner  of  space.  Don’t 
label  it  for  ladies  only,  however.  El 
derly  coupjles  often  shopj  together,  aixl 
the  husband  needs  to  rest,  too. 

In  the  actual  selection  cjf  men  ban 
dise,  older  pjeople  have  habits  that  deal 
kindly  with  retail  profits.  Thes 
haven’t  the  energy  to  flit  from  store  to 
store  in  search  of  bargains.  Instead, 
they’ll  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  gocxl  value 
and  look  no  further. 

Moreover,  elderly  customers  ai« 
great  pjotential  reorder  customers.  It 
they  find  something  they  like,  thev’ll 
come  back  for  more  of  the  s;ime.  h 
is  not  unusual,  for  instance,  for  an 
older  woman  to  reorder  the  very  same 
shoe  she  has  just  worn  out.  Get  in  the 
habit  of  handing  older  customers  a  re 
order  card  in  the  shcje  department- 
one  with  size,  number,  and  pjrite  tleai 
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ly  marked.  But  don’t  limit  this  service 
to  orthopedic  shoes.  Bunions  and  fal¬ 
len  arches  are  not  an  inevitable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  advancing  years. 

The  reorder  card  has  its  place  in 
many  other  departments,  too— girdles, 
bras,  slips,  men’s  furnishings,  and  even 
dresses.  Older  women  tend  to  settle 
on  the  most  becoming  colors,  fabrics, 
necklines,  and  styles,  to  the  point 
where  their  wardrobes  contain  many 
versions  of  the  same  dress,  rather  than 
many  different  dresses.  An  alert  sales¬ 
girl  can  sell  dresses  to  her  older  cus¬ 
tomers  by  telephone,  once  she  works 
on  this  principle. 

If  there  is  one  field  in  which  the 
older  customer  has  special  merchan¬ 
dise  needs,  it  is  home  furnishings. 
Older  people  often  live  in  small  apart¬ 
ments,  scaled  down  to  their  reduced 
energies  and  sometimes  to  limited  in¬ 
comes.  But  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children  come  visiting,  and  the  small 
living  room  must  convert  into  a  din¬ 
ing  room  for  the  crowd. 

This  problem  of  making  one  room 
do  the  work  of  five  is  not  exclusive 
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with  older  people,  of  course,  but 
grandparents  have  one  added  compli¬ 
cation:  they  can’t  handle  heavy  furni¬ 
ture.  Not  for  them  are  the  massive 
chairs,  sofa  beds  and  tables  with  heavy 
leaves. 

Instead,  offer  them  tables  with  light, 
retractable  extensions,  or  gateleg 
tables.  Sell  them  lightweight  chairs 
that  can  be  moved  easily,  but  add  a 
hassock  or  an  ottoman  to  the  sale. 
Sell  a  studio  couch  or  a  boxspring  and 
mattress  combination,  on  the  basis 
that  it  becomes  a  bed  without  tugging 
at  heavy  furniture.  Furniture  on  cast¬ 
ers,  so  that  it  moves  easily,  is  a  blessing 
for  the  elderly  woman  who  does  her 
own  housework. 

Never  forget  how  much  time  an 
older  person  spends  in  just  sitting. 
Slight  indispositions,  unkind  weather, 
extreme  heat— all  keep  the  older  man 
or  woman  housebound.  An  easy  chair 
that  is  truly  comfortable  for  long-time 
sitting  is  for  this  customer. 

Remember,  too,  that  older  people 
need  to  give  their  bones  a  mid-day  rest 
by  stretching  out.  Sell  a  circular  or 


sectional  sofa  to  a  young  customer  be 
cause  of  its  looks,  but  sell  the  older 
customer  a  sofa  that  is  comfortable  to 
lie  upon.  Our  growing  aged  popula¬ 
tion  means  a  growing  market  for  sofas 
made  for  napping,  or  chairs  that  con 
vert  easily  into  reclining  chairs. 

Another  market  that  will  grow  with 
our  aged  population  is  the  market  for 
lamps  that  give  good  light.  Old  eyes 
do  not  adjust  readily  to  close  work, 
and  good  reading  light  is  essential. 

Our  housebound  elders  have  an¬ 
other  problem:  indoor  entertainment. 
They  spend  more  hours  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  living  room  than  we 
do.  Radio  and  television  mean  a  lot 
to  them.  But  the  instrument  must  be 
convenient  for  chairside  operation, 
and  the  television  screen  must  be  big 
enough  to  save  eyestrain. 

In  the  housewares  and  china  and 
glass  departments,  the  weight  of  an 
article  becomes  important.  Train 
salesjreople  to  show  the  older  customer 
china  or  plastic  ware  before  they  show 
her  heavy  earthenware;  show  her 
light  rather  than  heavy  cooking  uten¬ 
sils:  show  her  tank-type  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers  and  the  washing  machines  that  do 
not  require  her  to  lift  w’aterlogged 
clothes. 

Brief  salespeople  on  this  point 
especially  at  gift  seasons.  Whether 
they  sell  luggage,  or  handbags,  or  jum¬ 
bo  coffee  cups,  tell  them  to  take  weight 
into  account  when  they  hear  that  a 
gift  is  being  selected  for  an  older  per¬ 
son.  Older  people  of  my  acquaintance 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  beautiful 
handbags  too  heavy  to  carry;  exten¬ 
sion  tables  they  can’t  op>en  unaided; 
console  radios  they  can’t  use  without 
getting  up  from  their  chairs.  The  sons 
anti  daughters  who  bought  these  pres¬ 
ents.  would  have  been  happier  if  store 
salespeople  had  guided  their  choice 
along  more  practical  lines. 

Don’t  sell  our  aging  population 
short!  Today,  of  all  the  men,  women 
and  children  in  this  country,  one  in 
14  is  over  65.  In  10  years,  the  Sixty 
Five-Plus  Club  will  claim  one  in  every 
1 1  as  a  member;  in  20  years  or  so,  a 
lull  tenth  of  our  population  may  be 
eligible. 

It  requires  only  a  few  minor,  but 
nevertheless  important  changes  in  a 
store’s  merchandising,  promotion,  and 
storekeeping  to  cultivate  this  growing 
market.  Why  not  make  them  now? 
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willmark  service  system,  inc. 


An  essential  to  every  modern  organization  today 
is  some  accessory  vigilant  power  that  will  create  a  moral 
force  to  prevent  the  violation  of  rules  or  laws  ...  an 

organization  that  works  independently  and 
therefore  impartially  and  scientifically. 


In  the  United  States  government,  it  is  the  F.B.I.;  in  banking  circles, 

it  is  the  Federal  bank  examiner;  in  accounting  departments,  it  is  the  outside 
firm  of  public  accountants  and  in  the  retail  store,  it  is  Willmark  Service. 


Through  its  program  of  shopping  tests,  signs  and  educational 
literature,  Willmark  Service  sets  up  a  moral  force 

that  PREVENTS  retail  employees  from  succumbing  to  the  temptation 
which  faces  them  constantly— the  temptation  of  manipulating  cash. 


Thoroughly  trained  and  well  seasoned  by  experience,  Willmark  shoppers 
Oiake  several  million  tests  a  year  on  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of  salespeople 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  retail  stores  throughout  the  nation.  These 

tests  are  just  a  part  of  the  Willmark  Program  which,  properly  applied, 
is  guaranteed  to  reduce  your  stock  shortages  and  losses  to  a  minimum. 


If  you  don’t  already  subscribe  to  the  Willmark  Service, 

write  today  for  our  free  booklet  "WILLMARK  IN  ACTION.’* 
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Here’s  appearance 


a  system 


This  beautiful  suburban  store  on  Long  Island 
combines  modern  appearance  with  a  modern  sys-  \ 
tern  of  cash-control  and  record-keeping.  The  result  i  \ 
is  more  customers  . . .  more  profit!  1 1 

The  modem  appearance  brings  in  the  customers  ^ 
...  the  modem  National  Sales  Register  System 
pleases  them  by  shortening  the  time-per-transac- 
tion,  and  by  eliminating  mistakes  in  addition, 
each  of  which  builds  good-will. 

At  the  same  time,  the  National  System  increases 
profit.  It  shows  how  much  business  each  department  is 
doing  . . .  how  much  each  salesperson  is  worth.  It  enables 
close  supervision  of  prices,  prevents  forgotten  records, 
and  assures  making  correct  records  on  all  transactions. 


There  is  a  National  System  to  fit  your  department  store 
or  specialty  shop,  too  ...  a  system  that  will  pay  for  itself 
with  the  money  it  saves  and  the  money-making  informa¬ 
tion  it  gives.  Call  your  National  representative  today. 


OIT  THIS  FREI  BOOK:  Perhaps  your  store  can  cut  costs  and  sim¬ 
plify  record-keeping  hy  adopting  Floor  Audit.  For  a  simple 
explanation  of  this  procedure  get  a  copy  of  "MR.  DIGIT  SUG¬ 
GESTS  FLOOR  AUDIT"  from  your  National  representative. 
Or,  write  to  the  Company  at  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 


